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CONCERNING THE “MARY BARTON” 
FIELDS. 


By Joun Mortimer. 


HAVE been to see the truncated bole of a tree of 
substantial growth, with rockwork of limestone round 
about it, which is being preserved on the green turf within 
the boundary of a recreation ground, in that district of 
the city known as Moss Side. There are some other trees 
near it, and still living, that have been its companions 
in later years, but they were young by comparison with 
this one. The sight of it induced a mood of mind such 
as that which Wordsworth was indulging in when he 
said : 
there’s a Tree of many, one, 
A single field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. 


The interest in it, for me, lay in the fact that it is 
associated with the opening chapter of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Mary Barton,” and must have had leafy boughs spread- 
ing themselves above it when that story was written; 
moreover, it marks the site of the farmhouse which is such 
a picturesque feature in the narrative, and was one of the 
trees which she describes as reflecting themselves in the 
clear pool also existent there; for this truncated bole was 
not rooted where it stands, but on the edge of a pool not 
many yards away, where, if it had been left, it would 
in these days have found itself occupying the middle of a 
paved street. To reproduce the old homestead and its 
environment it will be best to have recourse to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s description. After telling of the beauty of the 
Greenheys fields, in which the opening scene of her story 


A 





“MARY BARTON” FIELDS 


is laid, and of a stile in the hedgerow there, she says: 
“Close by it is a deep, clear pond, reflecting in its dark 
green depths the shadowy trees that bend over it to 
exclude the sun. The only place where its banks are 
shelving is on the side next to a rambling farm-yard, 
belonging to one of those old-world, gabled, black and 
white houses, I named above, overlooking the field 
through which the public footpath leads. The porch of 
this farm-house is covered by a rose-tree; and the little 
garden surrounding it is crowded with a medley of old- 
fashioned herbs and flowers, planted long ago, when the 
garden was the only druggist’s shop within reach, and 
allowed to grow in scrambling and wild luxuriance—roses, 
lavender, sage, balm (for tea), rosemary, pinks and wall- 
flowers, onions and jessamine, in most republican and 
indiscriminate order.” There is something of an old- 
world fragrance breathing out from the text, as through 
the medium of it one revives the scents and sights familiar 
to one in the same surroundings in days that are no more. 
There is no need to dwell in detail upon the human 
interest with which she associates these fields, the stile 
and the farmhouse. We know that from this sweet 
pastoral, with the group of factory-folk, the Bartons, the 
Wilsons and their children loitering there on the evening 
of a beautiful spring day, who are to be among the chief 
actors with whom she is going to deal, she goes on to 
weave her story with its tragic circumstances and fateful 
issues, and into which these peaceful conditions shall 
come no more until its closing lines. Among the deep 
impressions made by that story those called into existence 
by this opening chapter are noteworthy. Those Greenheys 
fields came to be known as “Mary Barton” fields, and the 
new association clung to them as long as they were green, 
and of all the farmhouses that were scattered about them 
this one which she describes, known otherwise as Pepper 
Hill Farm, came to be invested with a charm which 
lingered about it until the time for its demolition arrived, 
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and to be parted with then not without a regretful sense 
of loss, to be but insufficiently compensated for by the 
sketches of it which fortunately survive; these senti- 
mental attachments all going to illustrate the powerful 
effect of fiction on the popular imagination. In imagina- 
tion only can they have any existence now. Save for the 
little recreation ground and a more extensive tract of park 
land further away, which have been carved out of them, 
the pleasant fields and farms have absolutely disappeared. 
Ruskin says, “I have never heard of a piece of land, 
which would let well on a building lease, remaining unlet 
because it was a flowery piece,’ and so it happened that 
the rural charms of these fields had no deterring influence 
upon the invading builders, and they are now covered 
with streets of houses, in serried ranks, that reach out to 
far distances obliterating the old landmarks. Where the 
stile in the hedgerow was a broad thoroughfare now exists, 
with moving tramears running along the railed ways. 
One of the streets built upon a field once lying close to the 
farmhouse bears the name of “ Barton,” but whether this 
is an intentional or accidental association I am not aware. 

To one who as a very small boy indeed, and during the 
years following, was familiar with these fields, and who 
at the time when “ Mary Barton” appeared was already 
a rambler in them, the sight of the old tree bole was 
fruitful in reminiscences; in that way the dead wood of 
it became alive again in memory. The footpath which 
Mrs. Gaskell describes as running through them to distant 
and more rural places was one of the avenues through 
which at least one young disciple passed to obtain his 
earliest impressions of the beauty of the natural world. 
It was the heaven of that kind which lay about him in 
his infancy, and as such to be looked back upon with 
something of a tender retrospection. When to a growing 
love for nature, fostered by increasing familiarity with 
this aspect of it, there was added a budding perception of 
art and a tendency to indulge in it, which, unfortunately, 
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never got beyond this budding stage, the farmhouses in 
these fields furnished congenial materials for the exercise 
of the juvenile pencil or brush, and one early recollection 
is of lying on the grass of the pasture near by the stile, 
and of attempting to transfer to the drawing paper some 
features of the homestead, afterwards to be recognised 
again in the novelist’s admirable picture in words. I do 
not propose to indulge at length in these reminiscences, or 
to do more than lightly touch upon them, but it may serve 
the present transient purpose to take an imaginary walk 
from town in the direction of these fields at a time con- 
temporary with the production of the famous novel, say 
in 1846. While writing it, as she did in a time of 
sorrow, Mrs. Gaskell was residing in Rumford Street, 
which runs parallel to, and on the east side of, Oxford 
Road. From this road, nearer town and on the west side 
of it, one might turn into Boundary Street, and therein, 
not far away, pass the house where Charlotte Bronté was 
temporarily in residence along with her father, who had 
come to have an operation on his eyes, and where that 
lady was writing, under painful and distressing cireum- 
stances, the opening chapters of “Jane Eyre.” It is 
interesting to think of these two ladies, who were after- 
wards to be brought together so closely in literary and 
personal friendship, each engaged, at the same time, and 
in such near neighbourhood, upon books that were destined 
to make them famous. This street, by the way, was “one 
of numerous similar streets of monotonous-looking 


houses,” as Mrs. Gaskell describes them, forming part of 
a district in which, one is inclined to think, she may have 
located the residence of the Bartons. The factories were 
not far from it, the chimneys of them being visible as you 
looked townwards, and it was to some of the intervening 


streets that the rioters came, with their cries for bread, in 
“the hungry forties.” It was a district honeycombed, if 
one may use such a sweet word, in some parts of it, with 
those paved courts, dimly recessed, reached by narrow pas- 
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sages, some “having the backs of houses at the end opposite 
the opening, and a gutter running through the middle, to 
varry off household slops, washing suds, ete.” It is to 
such an environment that we pass in the story from the 
farmhouse and the fields, and in a house of the kind, to 
be found there, that the Bartons entertain their friends 
to tea. From Boundary Street you turned by the end of 
the row of houses where Charlotte Bronté found a resi- 
dence, into Boundary Lane, the narrowness of it still 
justifying the rural name, and where one has a recollection 
of being present at some kind of wakes or festival, and 
seeing, among other sports, a man climbing a greased pole 
for the prize of a leg of mutton on the top. It is not easy 
to define the boundary of the Greenheys fields on this 
side, but they are said to have extended southwards for a 
considerable distance from Tuer Street, and it is inter- 
esting to find that there was living recently one who 
remembered feeding fallow deer kept by two ladies in the 
large garden of a house in the neighbourhood of the 
present University buildings. Anyhow from this Boun- 
dary Lane you emerged upon “Greenhay,” the house 
where De Quincey, if he was not born in it, passed some 
years of his youth, and has associated it, in his memories, 
with some of the noblest examples of impassioned prose 
in the English language. I remember it well, a solid red 
brick house standing among lawns and shrubberies, a 
stream ran through the grounds, upon which one of De 
Quincey’s brothers was wont to sail mimic fleets of rafts. 
It was the Corn Brook, but, after becoming so foul and 
inky as to earn for itself the name of “Black Brook,” it is 
now well hid away from the eyes and the noses of men. 
Then you passed along a lane, leafy and with blossoming 
trees there in the springtime, forming the fences of 
gardens within which were stately houses, the last of them 
to go down being that where the late Sir Charles Hallé 
dwelt, and so to where, by a street name, you were 
reminded of the hamlet of Greenhill, once a cluster of 
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cottages near which De Quincey’s father had a country 
house of an earlier date than “ Greenhay.” Ata turn of 
the lane you came upon Carlton Terrace, a row of pleasant 
houses in one of which dwelt Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury, 
of whom Mr. Edmund Mercer has written an admirable 
account to be found in the records of the Manchester 
Literary Club. Miss Jewsbury was much given to literary 
hospitality and her parties became famous in Manchester. 
To quote Mr. Mercer on this topic: “Every author of note 
visiting the town had omitted a most important item of 
duty if he had not spent an evening at Miss Jewsbury’s. 
And as, in the literary world, Manchester, according to 
Carlyle, ‘was one of the best soils in this era’ famed visitors 
were not a few, to say nothing of those whose fame was 
still to come. If the walls of 30 Carlton Terrace had 
mouths as well as ears they would be able to tell many 
delightful stories of Westland Marston, the dramatist 
Gallenga, Italian exile and Dante specialist; Froude, 
then a youth of thirty or so, with the ‘Nemesis of Faith’ 
on the track behind him. . . George Henry Lewes; W. E. 
Forster, then a woollen manufacturer at Rawdon, and 
Mrs. Gaskell, like Miss Jewsbury, a beginner. . . . But 
the guest of the time was Carlyle, who in his visit to 
Manchester in August, 1847, stayed with the Jewsburys 
nearly the whole of the time. It was in their house that 
he met more than once Sam Bamford—‘the brave Bam- 
ford,’ as he styles him.” Mrs. Gaskell’s impression of 
him may be found in “Mary Barton,” in which she 
embodies a fine poem of his whose burden is “God help 
the Poor!” If you go to look for Carlton Terrace now, 
the centre of so much literary attraction in those days, 
you will find a row of shop fronts projecting from the 
houses which once bore that name. 


It was from this Greenheys Lane, now a stone-paved 
thoroughfare, and near by Carlton Terrace, that you 
passed into the famous fields, as utterly irrecoverable now 
as “the fair lost land of Lyonesse.” It is impossible, 
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while threading the maze of innumerable streets to recon- 
struct the rural topography of that happy hunting ground, 
but by means of an old map one may go over it again 
with memory to aid one in filling in the details. There 
one may trace the thin line marking the path which began 
on the outer fence of the garden or orchard-place of a 
comfortable homestead—which one used to think might 
perhaps have been the earlier residence here of De 
Quincey’s father—a little further away the path crossed 
Moss Lane, a really rural lane, with farm houses here and 
there along it; you can mark them down on the map, and 
note the blank intervening spaces which represented the 
fields. Anent this lane, I remember with what regret I 
saw the last row of ash trees that bordered it go down to 
make way for shops. The last of the farm houses had a 
longer survival, and it was only in a recent year that it 
disappeared after being hopelessly built in. Beyond the 


lane the path led you to Pepper Hill Farm with the pool 
or duck pond there, already described, an aquatic acces- 
sory not peculiar to itself; indeed, it was a land of pools, 
many of them scattered about the fields, a score or more, 


fatal in their treacherous depths to many young bathers. 
It is upon this path that Mrs. Gaskell places the feet of 
her readers in the opening lines of her story, but along 
which she conducts them no further than the stile and the 
farmhouse. In its further course you might follow it as 
it passed in linked sweetness from stile to stile, from mead 
to mead, and not only to the village two miles away, of 
which she speaks, with Hough End Clough, with its 
mysterious woodland charm, lying in wait for you between, 
but to other bourns and pastoral places to be reached 
by various diverging paths. Along these ways it pleases 
one to imagine that old Alice Wilson came to gather wild 
herbs and simples for drink and medicine, that worthy 
washerwoman from Westmorland, of the story, whose 
dwelling place was a cellar hung and festooned with spoils 
of the hedgerow, field and stubble, and with the air of it 
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filled with the odours of dried and drying plants; and 
here too one may suppose came her neighbour Job Legh, 
that equally worthy specimen of the working-man natur- 
alist, for purposes of research, of a wider and more 
scientific kind. Of the flowers of these fields with their 
hedgerows of hawthorn and blackthorn, Mrs. Gaskell 
tells of primroses and violets to be found there. One 
never met with these quite so near town as she indicates, 
but certainly there never were such glorified buttercups 
and daisies, nor grass so green in which they grew, as 
greeted one’s very youthful eyes in these meads and 
pastures, and as for primroses and violets, these with 
daffodils and many other wildings were come to in due 
season, in more distant places, to be brought home with 


rejoicing along the oft-trod path, of which, as of the pool, 


the stile, and the homestead near by, the old tree bole is 
a memorial. At the close of her story Mrs. Gaskell takes 
wings of imagination, and, crossing the Atlantic, has a 
vision of another homestead there. She says: “I see a 
long, low, wooden house, with room enough and to spare. 
The old primeval trees are felled and gone for many miles 
round; one alone remains to overshadow the gable-end of 
the cottage. There is a garden around the dwelling, and 
far beyond that stretches an orchard. The glory of an 
Indian summer is over all, making the heart leap at the 
sight of its gorgeous beauty.” It is in this homestead, 
overshadowed by its solitary tree, and among _ these 
surroundings that Mary Barton, now the wife of Jem 
Wilson, has along with him found rest and peace in life 
after the terrible trials through which they both were 
called upon to pass since first they were introduced to us 
in the fields that came to bear her name. 





FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
(1830—1896). 


By E. E. Minton. 


‘T= historian of the future who shall strive to set 
forth in adequate terms the intellectual output of 
the Victorian Age, will be impressed with its equally 
enormous variety and quantity. Whilst he will be able to 
show that no period of the world’s history reveals a 
like activity and profusion in the realm of letters, he 
will be able to affirm that the other arts shared in the 
energies which underlay the time, and not less were these 
energies at work in the arts of painting and design. 

And restricting his studies for a while to a consideration 
of the painters and their works, the critic of the future 
will own that no previous age can show greater painters 
than does the nineteenth century. And if no great 
achievement like the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel can 
be named, it was the occasion that was denied them, not 
the power. 

Millais, Watts, Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Alfred 
Stevens, J. McNeil Whistler, can any age show such a 
galaxy of stars? And amongst these truly great artists 
Frederic Leighton has his place. 

It is necessary to affirm this at the outset. A certain 
group of critics are in the habit of asserting that Leighton 
has no place in the continuity of art tradition. Critics, 
who are neither unthinking nor stupid, are disposed to 
scoff at the more popular side of his work. Mr. D. S. 
McColl, in his monograph on the art of the nineteenth 
century (probably the most authoritative and forceful 
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piece of writing of recent years in connection with the 
fine arts), makes no mention of Leighton. It would 
appear that a habit of undervaluing his work has been 
bred on the part of some, and that his repute as a painter 
is not what it was in his lifetime. And if the most 
eloquent and exhaustive survey of the art work of the 
century makes no mention of Leighton, we may ask what 
will be the verdict of the future? In the years to come, 
when the memory of his fascinating personality has died 
away, lhe will have to be judged by his work alone. How 
will he stand it? Surely, as a master of line, as one of 
the noblest exponents of style, that elusive and indefin- 
able something which links his work with the immortal 
fragments from the Parthenon. 

Frederic Leighton was born at Searborough, on 
December, 1830. His father and grandfather were 
physicians. Before he was ten years old he was taken 
abroad, and in 1840 began to learn drawing in Rome. 
From Rome he passed to Dresden and Berlin, with 
occasional visits to England. Then followed a movement 
to Frankfort, where the family settled in 1843, Dr. 
Leighton choosing Germany as the country in which the 
education of the children could best be carried forward. 
Although drawing was the cherished amusement and 
recreation of the boy, Dr. Leighton insisted on his 
acquiring a thorough education in general knowledge, so 
that from the time he was ten years old he was made 
familiar with the classics, and at twelve he spoke French 
and Italian as fluently as English, to which was now 
added German. Dr. Leighton himself taught the boy 
anatomy, ever cherishing the hope that he would, when 
he came to years of discretion, renounce the idea of 
becoming an artist, and follow in the footsteps of his 
father and grandfather by becoming a doctor. 

In 1844 the Leightons returned to Florence, and it was 


there that the boy’s vocation was reluctantly acquiesced 
in by his father. Dr. Leighton decided to obtain the 
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opinion of an expert in art matters as to whether there 
was any probability of Frederic’s excelling. He therefore 
took the boy and his drawings to Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, for his verdict. 

After Powers had examined the work: “ Shall I make 
him a painter?” asked Dr. Leighton. 

“Sir, you cannot help yourself: nature has made him 
one already,” answered the sculptor. 

“What can he hope for, if I let him prepare for this 
career?’ 

“Let him aim at the highest,’ answered Powers, “ he 
will be certain to get there.” 


Some months later the lad returned to school at Frank- 
fort, where he remained till seventeen. He certainly 
came under the tuition in drawing of Steinle about this 
time. In 1848 he was in Brussels, and the following year 


in Paris. He was making rapid progress in the technique 
of painting at this time, though it was too early for him 
to have found himself. What he did discover was that 
the Academics of Brussels, or Paris, or of Florence, had 
nothing to teach him as compared with the study of the 
old masters. He was daily copying in the Louvre. He 
made the finest copy that exists of Correggio’s “‘ Marriage 
of S. Catherine.” His complete understanding of the 
genius of Correggio was already apparent. Ruskin long 
years afterwards recognised the similarity of genius 
between the two artists. ‘“ His ideal of beauty is more 
nearly that of Correggio than any since Correggio’s time.” 

He returned to Frankfort to study under Steinle, who 
already possessed so great an influence upon the young 
painter. Thirty years later he wrote: “ Being very 
receptive and prone to admire, I have learnt, and still do, 
from innumerable artists, big and small, Steinle’s is, 
however, the indelible seal.” 


Edward Steinle, whose name is barely known to us in 
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England, was one of that remarkable school of painters 
called familiarly “the Nazarenes,’ who were inspired 
originally by Overbeck and Pfuhler. Leighton in 
recent years, described him as an “intensely fervent 
Catholic,” a man of most striking personality and of 
courtly manner, whose influence upon younger men was 
very magnetic. In the case of this particular pupil 
certainly, his intervention was of the most powerful effect. 
Religious in his methods, as well as in his sentiment of 
art, the florid insincerities and mannerisms of the 
Florentine Academy, as they were still to be seen in 
young Leighton’s work, found in him an admirable 
chastener. A spiritual ardour placed Steinle on a higher 
level as an artist than the other members of the brother- 
hood. Boy as Leighton was, he realised in his master the 
existence of that “sincerity of emotion ”’—a quality ever 
considered by him as an essential attribute of the true 
artist nature. Steinle viewed art with the reverence and 
nobility of feeling which accorded with those aspirations 
which were animating this bright youth. He found in 
Steinle’s work the positive expression of those aspirations, 
an absolute confutation of the prevailing idea that art 
was but a pleasant recreation, having no backbone in it, 
no power to influence the serious work of the world. 
An absolute confutation also of the view taken by 
the public generally, that unless a painter were a 
Raphael, a Titian, or a Reynolds, his status was little 
removed from that of a fifth-rate actor or dancer. 
In the nature of one who exercises a strong influence 
over another is often found the real clue to the nature 
influenced. Circumstances had led Leighton to be reserved 
with regard to his deepest feelings repecting art, but with 
Steinle that reserve vanished. Steinle’s nature explains 
that of his pupil; for Leighton was, in an intimate sense, 
introduced to a knowledge of his own deeper self by 
Steinle. This influence, to use his own words, written more 
than thirty years later, was the “indelible seal,” because it 
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made Leighton “at one with himself.” The religious nature 
also of the German artist had thrown a certain spell over 
him. Leighton possessed in a supreme degree the capacity 
for enthusiasm, for adoration of what he admired most. 
Fortunate it may be in the somewhat strict training of 
his intellectual powers at an early age; more fortunate 
still that when emancipated from other trammels he 
entered the service of art under an influence so pure, so 
vital in spiritual passion as was that of Steinle. 

Under his master’s supervision Leighton made the 
cartoons for his large picture of “ Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried through the streets of Florence.” The master 
recognised that the pupil’s heart was in Italy and in 
Italian subjects, and he counselled him to go back to the 
land of his dreams to paint. ‘ Go to Rome rather than to 
Florence,” he said, and gave him introduction to his 
friend Cornelius, who was settled there. 

His great regard for Steinle remained long after he 
had left him. His letters to Steinle are full of reverential 
affection during the years which followed, though the 


master’s influence as a teacher passed away as the pupil 
developed his own powers. 


“Steinle, my good master, if in this insincere world I have 
unfeigned, pure feeling it is my warm gratitude and love 
for you: and the time when I bloomed gay and full of hope, 
in your garden will light me through life like a sunny spot 
in the past; and I yield myself to this feeling the more 
confidently, since I know that I am under no delusion in it. 
I have fairly strong insight, and know exactly what I owe to 
you, and for what I have to thank nature; I can already 
appraise my moderate natural gifts; but I know also that 
these gifts received through you alone the impression of taste 
which can alone make them effective, and that in your hands 
they were refined as in a furnace. 

An English painter seldom lacks fancy and invention, 
but taste, that which forms and embellishes the raw material, 
that is almost always wanting with us—and it is you I must 
thank for the /zttle I possess.” 
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By this time, 1852, he was already an accomplished 
craftsman in all that pertained to the painter’s use of his 
tools. He had painted already several small romantic 
subjects, and he had a goodly number of studies and 
designs for other pictures, chief of which, and most 
ambitious of them all for so young a man, the cartoons 
for his ‘“‘ Cimabue’s Madonna.” He set to work on this, 
and in 1855 sent it to the Royal Academy. It was 
exhibited, and bought for £600 by the Queen. The 
attention it attracted was unprecedented, and _ the 
rejoicing amongst his friends in Italy was great. 
Among them were the lowly friends to whom his 
triumph brought substantial comfort, the poor artists 
and students whom he knew, and with whose efforts 
and disappointments he had sympathised. On receiving 
the news, Leighton’s first act was to hurry off to three less 
successful artists and buy a picture from each of them. 
George Mason, then unknown, was one. 

The delight of his parents was unbounded. His mother 
was found weeping with joy over the letter she received 
from him, telling her of his triumph. 

The next four years were divided between London, 
aris and the South of Europe. It was not until 1860 
that Leighton settled permanently in England. It was 
during a visit to London that he made the friendship of 
the leaders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement—Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and Woolner, the sculptor poet. 
This friendship certainly influenced Leighton’s art, but 
he never diverged from his own methods or aims. His 
friendship with the Pre-Raphaelites strengthened his love 
of the faithful study of plant-form. His sketch-book grew 
fuller of drawings, the beauty and delicacy of which are 
unique. Precise and delicate outline in pencil, so much 
practised by the French and German Schools, expressed 
his individuality. Clearness of definition was the passion 
of his mind; anything vague or misty was distasteful to 
him. It was in the spring of 1859 that he made the 
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famous study of a lemon tree at Capri, which won the 
admiration of Ruskin. Before this pencil sketch we 
stand amazed at what the lead pencil may accomplish 
in the hand of an artist. It is a marvel of concentration, 
energy and perseverance, and was done for a purpose. 
Leighton felt that the Pre-Raphaelites ought not to have 
it all their own way on the score of elaborate finish and 
perfection in the drawing of detail. Throughout his life 
we find this constant recurrence to nature, in the form 
of studies of plant and flower, done solely for the sake 
of the joy he felt in the delineation of them. Many of 
these incomparable drawings may be seen on the walls of 
Leighton House. 

The happy years of study and work in Rome came to 
an end, and in 1860 he settled permanently in London. 
In Rome he had won the life-long affection and trust of 
friends—Thackeray, the Brownings, Geo. Mason, Lord 
Lyons, Gibson the sculptor, the painters Hébert, 
Bouguereau, the Kemble family, and many other eminent 
folk. Just as in general education he owed nothing to 
famous public school or university in England, so he owed 
nothing to English artists in learning his craft. 

It will be seen then that to this date—1860—when he 
was about thirty years of age, Leighton owed very little 
of his training to England, and it is interesting to notice 
the light in which this fact is regarded by foreign critics. 
French critics like M. de la Sizeranne would claim that 
his art is French. But the truth is Leighton was an 
eclectic—one, that is, who chooses from every school, from 
every source, the elements that will best build up the 
fabric of his life. Now the divinity he invoked was the 
Hellenic spirit. If he found that spirit—whetherin Rome, 
or Florence, or Dresden, or Frankfort, or Brussels, or 
Paris, or London—there he was content to receive his 
inspiration. 

From 1860 to 1864 he continued to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, and in the latter year was elected an Associate ; 
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and in 1866 took possession of the house he had built for 
himself in Holland Park Road. 

His studio became at once the centre of artistic and 
literary society. Elegant, even fashionable, he was 
admirably fitted for social life. In “ Lothair,” Disraeli 
has painted him the artist gifted with every social grace. 
His conversation was singularly brilliant, and already it 
gave evidence of the “ cosmopolitanism,” spoken of by a 
recent writer. Amidst incessant work, he found time to 
read or be read to, and thus keep himself in touch with 
the subjects that interested the world. He spoke clearly, 
in a somewhat high-pitched key, and he kept the attention 
of his hearers wakeful by the wit and aptness with which 
he expressed himself. It was by this charm of conversa- 
tion and by the sunny and genial pleasantness of his 
manner that he gathered the social world around him, 
and that his studio grew more and more crowded with 
the representatives of art, and of the great world. All 
his old friends of Roman days came there—Thackeray, 
the Brownings, the Kembles, Giovanni Costa, and many 
others. His invariable kindness and brightness made him 
loved by all young people, who were made to feel at ease 
in his presence. One day he was told of a youth of talent, 
a student of the Royal Academy, who was in great straits. 
Leighton walked to a drawer and took out a five pound 
note. “Give that to him,” he said, “and ask him to 
make me a little sketch in exchange.” This was at a 
time when five pound notes were the reverse of plentiful 
with Leighton. 

At this time, and, indeed, all his life, music was the 
great recreation that he allowed himself; it did much 
to brighten his life of strenuous endeavour. 

To this time belongs also the great series of illustrations 
of Romola, and those to Dalziel’s Bible Gallery. The art 
of illustration in England had reached its brilliant noon- 
tide. Millais, Fred Walker, Leighton, vied with each 
other in the pages of the “Cornhill,” under the unique 
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editorship of Thackeray. To the Dalziel Bible Leighton 
contributed nine compositions. 


As his professional income increased, he now gave 


himself more widely extended tours in his annual autumn 
holidays, when he visited Rhodes, Cairo, Damascus, 
Constantinople, and out-of-the-way places in Turkey ; 
when he travelled over the Holy Land, Spain, Egypt, up 
the Nile and to the skirts of the desert. He did not forget 
the Highlands of Scotland, nor the stretches of sombre 
spaces in Ireland. “ And wherever he went,” says Mr. 
Aitchison, he always contrived to return to Italy and rest 
awhile in Perugia.” It was in these solitary rambles 
through strange places that Leighton fed and refreshed 
his passion for beauty that was to him such an ever 
present joy. He would retire from society during this 
time, indulge in solitude, and become one with the joy of 
nature. His sketches gave evidence of the wealth and 
variety of his observation. They come as a surprise to 
those who are only familiar with his finished works in the 
picture galleries. These beautiful sketches supplied him 
with the backgrounds to his elaborate pictures. Some 
think they see Leighton at his best in these studies: see 
him without preparation, simply approaching the feast of 
beauty that Nature daily spreads for those who love her. 
Meanwhile he was sending yearly to the Academy 
pictures that added to his fame. In 1869 he was elected a 
Royal Academician. About this time also he was enrolled 
in the Artists’ Volunteer Corps. That Volunteer work 
was one of his great feats; one of the important aspects 
of his many-sided activity. He studied the art of war 
(tactics and strategy) along with his other work, became 
Colonel of his Corps, and eventually brought his regiment 
to an important position amongst London battalions. 
When he was elected President of the Royal Academy he 
gave up the colonelship with reluctance. He was passion- 
ately convinced that every Englishman should be ready 


B 
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to serve his country in arms. On his retirement the regi- 
ment presented him with a sword of honour. 

“No man can be too enthusiastic,” was a well-known 
saying of his, and he applied it to every enterprise. 


“One evening,” says Mr. Aitchison, “we had a dance at 
my rooms. Leighton was very fond of dancing, and danced 
beautifully. The time went on till it was too late to send 
for acab. We thought it would do us good to have a walk. 
It was midsummer time, and already though it was but four 
o'clock in the morning, the sun was up and threw a flood of 
light over the freshness of the city. ‘I cannot walk any 
more,’ said Leighton, when we reached the Marble Arch; 
‘I have to be, at half-past six, at the Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, to go through the evolutions, officers of the Volunteers 
must practise. I am no good without sleep. I can even 
now have but two hour's rest, for a model comes at half-past 
eight.’ He drove home and fell asleep at once. His un- 
alterable strength of will stood him in good stead in the 
matter of rest. What he wanted to do he did [do ;] 


It was in 1878, when Leighton was in Lerici, that the 
news reached him that Sir Francis Grant was dead. 

“The President is dead! Long live the President!” 
said Giovanni Costa, giving him back the telegram that 
brought the tidings. Leighton knew that he had every 
prospect of being elected. He stayed on, nevertheless, for 
several weeks. In the following November he was elected 
by a majority of thirty-five votes. Leighton accepted the 
high honour to which he was called, resolved to fulfil its 
duties and to carry out its highest aims. As was custo- 
mary, he received the honour of knighthood. It has at 
times been asserted that Leighton was greater as a Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy than he was as a painter. 

As Mr. Briton Riviére says, “he was an ideal Presi- 
dent.” And Mr. Wyke Bayliss, “ He was a great painter, 
he was a sculptor, he was a scholar, he was a man of 
affairs, a linguist, a courtier, a fine speaker—but before 
all things he was President of the Royal Academy.” To 
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his powers and influence, exercised in the Royal Academy 
as a body and to the members individually, Mr. Briton 
Riviére, the painter, and Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, the 


sculptor, give the following appreciative tributes. 


Mr. Briton Riviére writes: 

his opinions and actions on that body (the Council) were 
invariably regulated by a true spirit of absolute justice and 
fairness to all, . . . Indeed, I have never worked with any 
one who exhibited a broader or more catholic spirit of 
tolerance, even sympathy with all schools, however diverse 
from his own, only demanding that honesty and sincerity 
should be the basis of each kind of work. 

I have always said that no one, who had heard only his 
elaborately prepared speeches knew his real power as a 
speaker, 

He was master of time. I do not think he ever failed to 
keep an appointment, almost to the minute. He was seldom 
much too early but never too late. 


Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft says: 


he was a most energetic visitor at the Academy Schools, and 
took the greatest pains to help the students. He was, more- 


over, an inspiring master. . . His influence, . . upon the 
younger generation of sculptors was very great... the 


rapid advance made in the art of sculpture during the last 
thirty years was to a considerable extent due to the sym- 
pathy and the interest which Leighton gave to it. 

Leighton, as is well known, carefully prepared his 
important speeches, like many great speakers; but I never 
saw him fail, or even hesitate, when called upon to speak 
unexpectedly . . . his summing up and his weighing of the 
arguments brought forward by members in course of dis- 
cussion was always masterly, just and eloquent. He had 
such a great sense of proportion, and detected what was the 
essence and essential part of a speaker’s argument. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., says: 
‘ all I know, and all the little I have been able to do as a 
sculptor, I owe to Leighton. 
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An incident, one out of many that tell of Leighton’s 
hearty, eager helpfulness, happened on one of the evenings 
at the Academy, after the prizes had been given away. 


A student was passing through the first room on his way 
to the entrance. He looked the picture of dejection and 
disappointed wretchedness, poorly and shabbily dressed, 
and slinking away as if he wished to pass out of the place 
unnoticed. Millais and Leighton, walking arm in arm, 
came along, pictures of prosperity. Leighton caught 
sight of the poor, downcast student. Leaving Millais, he 
darted across the vestibule to him, and, taking the 
student’s arm, drew him back into the first room, and 
made him sit down on the ottoman beside him. Putting 
his arm on the top of the ottoman, and resting his head on 
his hand, Leighton began to talk as he alone could talk; 
pouring forth volumes of earnest, rapid utterances, as if 
everything in the world depended on his words conveying 
what he wanted them to convey. He went on and on. 
The shabby figure gradually seemed topull itself together, 
and, at last, when they both rose, he seemed to have 
become another creature. Leighton shook hands with 
him, and the youth went on his way rejoicing. It is 
certain that if other help than advice were needed it was 
given. But it was the extraordinary zest and vitality 
which Leighton put into his help which made it unlike 
any other. He fought every one’s cause even better than 
others fight their own. 

Nor was it to students and artists only that he extended 
his generous kindness; there were other toilers in the field 
who got from him precious help and sympathy. A literary 
man who has since reached high distinction, and who does 
not wish his name to appear, has told how once, when 
he was still very young, he came to the lowest ebb of his 
resources. He was a friend of Rossetti, and was 
acquainted with other men of note; but he owed money 
to his landlady, his manuscripts came back with ruthless 
regularity, and so he resolved to give up trying and to 
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enlist as a soldier. On the dismal November afternoon 
that he had come to this determination a carriage drew 
up at his door, and his landlady came up to tell him 
a gentleman wished to see him. She gave him the card, 
and he read on it the name of Sir Frederic Leighton. 


He says: 

I shall never forget the impression he made on me as he 
entered my shabby room. It was as if a prince of fairy 
tale had entered it. He told me that he had just left 
Rossetti, and that he wished to know me. For more than 
two hours he sat there talking and making me talk, and I 
found myself telling him things I had never told to mortal 
man before. I was too poor to even offer him a cup of 
tea, but he did not seem to be aware of the omission. His 
words revived me; he told me that I must not give up hope. 
He had had his struggles too. I must have faith, and my 
hour would come—it was bound to come. He made me 
promise that I would go to him before I gave up the struggle. 
His words had virtue in them. I remember when he left, 
my heart was beatiny; life seemed altered. I would try 
again, but whether I succeeded or failed did not seem at 
that moment to matter. It was the goodness, the sweetness, 
the ungrudging human kindness of my visitor that had 
worked the miracle of hope. By a curious coincidence, 
the very next day, the tide of my fortunes turned. 


The addresses and discourses on art by Leighton had 
the same quality as his painting, to wit, elaborate finish. 
Like most speakers of distinction, Leighton left nothing 
to chance. As in his pictures, so in his speeches and 
discourses, the most careful and exact preparation was 
made for every effect. His discourses were obviously based 
upon classic models, for their full and sonorous periods 
have a rhythm that regards the whole period, and not 
merely each sentence in turn, as is so often the way with 
ordinary speakers. They form an unique contribution to 
the art criticism of our time; they cover the most interest- 
ing and various periods in the history of the art of 
Europe, and although the cycle he had mapped out was 
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interrupted before he had completed it—first by illness 
which postponed the biennial discourse, and then by 
death—the portions already delivered touch incidentally 
on the theory and philosophy of all art in a highly 
suggestive and eloquent way. 


The speeches at the yearly banquets of the Royal 
Academy were extraordinary tours de force. Wherever 
Leighton took the lead he raised the tone of the proceed- 
ings, and convinced the outside world, no less than those 
taking a part in them, that the matter in hand was im- 
portant and essentially worth doing. Whether it was the 
Army, the Navy, politics, musice—whatever, in fact, was 
the affair of the moment, he proposed the toast from 
what might be called the inside of the question, not 
merely treating his text as a matter of form. 

When we remember the generosity and broad-minded 
hospitality of Leighton’s mind towards all earnest workers 
in the field of art, we find it difficult to believe that he felt 
entirely at ease, when with ornate diction and mellifluous 
phrase, he maintained the official pose of the Academy at 
the annual banquet. The official pose of the Academy is 
that of a body conservative in itself, representing the great 
traditions of painting, and yet open-minded in action, 
hospitable and catholic. The conception is an illogical 
one, as the raison d’étre of an academy is the notion that 
there is one way of painting, and that that one way can 
be taught. 

The “Academy” says with an air of frankness, “ For 
ourselves there is only one good old way of painting, but 
in practice we admit them all to our exhibitions, much as 
we personally disapprove of them.” Such an attitude 
appeals at once to the Englishman’s “ love of fair play,” 
and belief that somehow the impossible will work. The 
critical observer is tempted to enquire to what extent does 
the Academy open its exhibition to all kinds of merit, and 
what is the nature of the conservative authority in paint- 
ing that it represents? Painting in recent times in 
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England has been moved by two great impulses that will 
mark it in the perspective of time. 

The movement which returned to the simpler conven- 
tions of painting, known as that of Pre-Raphaelism, and 
the second that which was inspired by the more complex 
and modern formula of Valasquez, which is that of 
Impressionism. It is hard to believe that Sir Frederic 
was blind to the fact that these great impulses of modern 
art had been ignored and discouraged by the Academy. 
As President, he spoke of feverish, experimental, and 
revolutionary painting outside, but what the art historian 
of the future has to record is that the real revolutionaries 
had long ago been admitted, the followers and imitators 
had been welcomed, and the shoddy mannerisms of 
impressionism had been hung, whilst the genuine article 
was denied admission to the walls of Burlington House. 

Equally difficult it is, to justify his official acquiescence 
in some of the purchases under the Chantrey Bequest. 


Mr. Briton Riviere writes: 

The intensity of his own personal belief was well known 
to himself. He once said to me, in reference to a clever 
picture which he greatly admired for some of its qualities, 
that he could not really enjoy it, owing to its careless draw- 
ing. On another occasion, when at Mr. Russell’s sale I had 
bought a very vigorous study by Etty, and Leighton was 
quite enthusiastic about its colour and painting, he said, 
‘But I could not bear it on my wall, with that drawing,’ and 
he laughed at himself for this strictness, and said, ‘I know 
that I am a prig about drawing.’ However, not only did 
this never blind him to the claims of another kina of art, 
but I think he was even more keen to recommend for 
approval the work of any school of painting for which, 
personally, he had no particlar liking or sympathy. ‘It is 
not whether you or I like it, but what it is, on its own 
merits,’ was a favourite warning of his to any rapid opinion 
expressed on a picture. To any one intimately acquainted 
with his own real views and opinions it was sometimes 
surprising to find how well he realised the intentions and 
put himself in the place, of some artist who had produced 
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something very foreign to his own point of view, and quite 
repugnant to his beliefs. This is not a common quality 
among artists, whose critical tolerance is in an inverse ratio 
to the firmness of their own particular creed of art faith; 
and it was one of the many qualities which marked Leighton 
out as so admirably fitted for the Presidency. 


Leighton’s official life, as President of the Royal 
Academy, with all its duties and responsibilities, entailed 
infinitely more strain and occupation than can be des- 
eribed. When the list of his paintings exhibited during 
the years of his Presidentship is examined we are amazed 
at his industry and powers of work, and still more 
remembering the great number of separate studies which 
every picture required. 

Before the last addresses were given Leighton was 
getting very tired. The wheels were running down— 
vitality was waning. It was in the autumn of 1893 that 
he said to a friend, “I feel distinctly I have dropped one 
step down off the ladder,” and it was truly about that time 
that his doctor discerned the beginning of the disease 
which proved fatal. 

The following year, 1894, he took his sister to Beyreuth, 
for the Wagner Festival. On his returning to London he 
completed the panel he presented to the Royal Exchange. 
He worked hard at this for three weeks. He went then 
for a short holiday to Italy. On his return, after attend- 
ing a concert at St. James’ Hall, whilst walking to the 
Atheneum, he was seized with his first attack of angina 
pectoris, the precursor of many more during the next 
two years and the final cause of his death. Very charac- 
teristic was the manner in which Leighton faced his 
condition. Absolutely natural as he invariably was, 
without nervousness, and considerate to the last degree in 


not making his state a burden on others, he never, even 
at this juncture, concentrated his thoughts on himself. 
Once when a friend implored him to draw in and not 
expend his strength unnecessarily, he answered, with 
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almost impatience, “But that would not be life tome! I 
must go on, thinking about it as little as possible.” There 
ras something of the boy about Leighton up to the very 
end, and in those last months much of the pathos of the 
boy who is bound to be doomed, but plays his game to 
the end. 


Mr. Briton Riviére writes : 

One of the last times that I met him actively employed 
was at a committee meeting of the Atheneum. He had some 
pain and difficulty in climbing the stairs to the committee 
room, and evident pain in speaking; but because he felt that 
the candidate he proposed ought to be elected, ana that no one 
else would propose him with more earnest conviction than 
he could (and he was the best proposer of a candidate I have 
ever heard), he came there at all risks to himself and would 
have done so against all opposition and all disadvantages, 
simply because he thought it his particular duty to do so. 
This is only a type of the manner in which he treated all his 
official work during the last years of physical suffering 
which he fought so bravely. Watching him, it was then I 
recognised that he was on the same plane as the seaman who 
never strikes his flag, and at the last goes down practically 
unvanquished. 

Every day the grey pallor and that sunken, indescrib- 
able look of waning life in the face increased. As matters 
grew more serious his doctors enforced a rest—a voyage- 
an absence from the May Academy Banquet. At this 
juncture Leighton tendered his resignation as President of 
the Academy. It was not accepted. He decided on 
leaving England for two months and fixed on Algiers as 
a dry climate likely to suit his health. Ever since his 
first visit in 1857 it had lived in his memory as a country 
singularly fascinating to him. Before leaving he fulfilled 
his task as President in choosing the pictures for that 
year’s Exhibition. Those duties he often described as the 
most wearing of the year. His intense sense of duty, 
and desire to judge fairly and adequately in every case, 
inflicted a strain and entailed an indescribable fatigue, he 
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said, even when he was well. The artists remember how 
he sat there when the agony of the terrible spasm was 
upon him. “Do not mind me,” he would say, making a 
sign with his hand, and turning his head away. It was 
only by the drops of sweat on his forehead, by the drawn 
pallor of his features that they knew what suffering he 
had gone through. He returned from his holiday no 
better, but the doctors encouraged him to hope that the 
weakness of the heart might yet be overcome. 

Early in the New Year of 1896 a Peerage was bestowed 
on him, he being created Lord Leighton of Stretton. 

On the 21st January he was very unwell and his doctors 
decreed that he should remain in his room, but the next 
day, Leighton insisted on getting into his studio, where 
he worked all the morning from models. In the after- 
noon he drove in his open carriage—certainly without the 
permission of his doctors!—to Westminster, getting out 
and standing in the raw damp of a cold January afternoon 
to watch the pulling down of some old houses which had 
interested him. At five o’clock next morning, Thursday 
morning, the 23rd of January, he woke in terrible pain, 
and great distress in breathing, but would not ring for 
his man-servant because he believed him to be delicate, 
and thought it might hurt him to be disturbed so early. 
At seven he rang, and Dr. Roberts who was telegraphed 
for, at once saw that the situation was of the gravest. 
Sir Lauder Brunton was also summoned. As the morning 
went on and there were no signs of any change for the 
better, the sisters were told of his condition, and at once 
came—not leaving him till the end. 

Contrary, to the doctors’ expectations, he rallied on the 
Friday, and hopes were entertained that he might recover 
from the acute attack. On hearing this, he exclaimed to 
his sisters, “ Would it not have been a pity if I had to die 
just when I was going to paint better! ” 

On the Saturday morning the gravest symptoms 
returned, and every hope vanished. It was then 
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suggested that he should make a will. His lawyer was 
sent for, but it was some time before he could arrive. 
Though the agony was great, Leighton refused all 
alleviations till his will was written out and signed. 
After signing it, he said, ‘‘ My love to the Academy,” 
but his last words were spoken in German, and meant for 
his sisters’ ears alone. 
Then came the end. 


Thus closed a life of marvellous activity, of singular 
unity of purpose, sustained by a most rare combination 
of intellectual and artistic power. 


On the day Leighton died, Watts, in a letter to a friend, 
wrote that he had enjoyed “an uninterrupted and 
affectionate friendship of forty-five years with Leighton.” 
He continues : 

No one will ever know such another. A magnificent 
intellectual capacity, an unerring and instantaneous spring 
upon the point to unravel, a generosity, a sympathy, a tact, 
a lovable and sweet reasonableness, yet no weakness. 

One of the greatest men of any time. 

In this he referred, more especially, to that lovable, 
kind-hearted ingenuous and noble simplicity which were 
its deepest roots, notwithstanding a life of conflicts, 
ambitions, and unparalleled success. There are among 
those who most honour and love Leighton’s memory, and 
who felt keenly his loss, poor and unsuccessful artists 
and students, of whom the world has never heard, but to 
whom the great President gave of his very best in advice 
and sympathy. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, wrote :— 


He will be remembered as one who through his 
presidentship raised the position of art and the status of the 
artist to a level that England has only of late begun to 
realize. The effect of his life is far-reaching and will be 
permanent. The dignity of his bearing, the sweetness of his 
disposition, the gracious sympathy he felt for younger and 
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less fortunate men, the scholarship and mental culture he 
brought to the daily tasks of the studio have created an ideal 
of what an artist should be—and may be—that will, I trust, 
never die out in our country. 


If the world is not richer for his work as a painter, it 
is the richer for his life. 

Leighton’s work as a painter includes frescoes, large 
decorative compositions, oil paintings, and an immense 
number of drawings in pencil, chalk, and water colour. 

Ile was also a sculptor, and though his work in this 
branch of art was necessarily limited as to quantity, yet 
that which he accomplished places him in the first rank 
of sculptors. 

The frescoes; the Arts of War, and the Arts of Peace; 
may be studied at South Kensington. At Lyndhurst 
Church, in Hampshire, The Wise and Foolish Virgins; 
and in the Royal Exchange, Phenicians Bartering with 
Britons. There can be no dispute as to the high place 
these monumental paintings take when we consider the 
limited amount of work done in this form of art in 
England. His two largest pictures are the Daphnephoria 
and The Captive Andromache. This latter work we have 
the good fortune to possess in Manchester, and together 
with the popular “ Last Watch of Hero” form a good 
introduction to the study of the art of Leighton. 

The “Captive Andromache” can scarcely be over- 
praised if regard is had solely to its beauty, refinement, 
and the great learning displayed. It is an epitome of 
Leighton’s methods, of his ideals and limitations. Every 
detail shows his erudition, every figure excites our 
interest and admiration, for their grace and beauty. Yet 
we are not moved by it as we feel we ought to be; as a 
German critic has said: “ cold as marble and smooth as 
porcelain.” 

The wax-like beauty of the female forms seems to cloy 
and detract from the rugged emotion which such an 
incident would call for. 
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How little a part the colour scheme plays in the total 
effect of the work, may be felt on studying the well-known 
monochrome reproductions. It will be seen that the real 
power and quality of design, the masterly grouping and 
arrangement of figures is as fully apparent, or more so, 
in the photogravures, so that little is gained by the addi- 
tion of colour. 

“The Last Watch of Hero,” is another work that 
almost touches the real world of passion, but it is too 
smoothly painted to express the torment of the heroine’s 
soul. 

This is one of his highest efforts in a long list of single 
figure subjects. But perhaps his highest achievement in 
this class is the “ Bath of Psyche,” now in the Tate 
Gallery, painted in 1890, six years before the painter's 
death and therefore in the zenith of his powers. Placing 
ourselves in his hands and viewing art from his stand- 
point, the “ Bath of Psyche” is the most perfect thing 
of its kind in the world. 

Who was it spoke of him as the Praxiteles of the brush? 

But the portion of Leighton’s work which is most 
attractive to the student is to be found in the drawings 
and studies for pictures which have a freshness and a 
stimulation for the imagination which is lacking in the 
finished works. Leighton himself records in one of his 
letters, how Ruskin called and turning over the collection 
of drawings praised them enthusiastically, but to the 
disappointment of the artist “ would not look at the paint- 
ings on the easels.” 

Many hundreds of these drawings were purchased by 
the Fine Art Society; a selection has been published by 
them in a folio volume, a copy of which is to be seen at 
the Manchester Reference Library, and in that volume, 
better perhaps than anywhere else, one can judge 
Leighton in two of his most characteristic aspects—as a 
draughtsman and as a painstaking searcher after perfec- 
tion. Such studies as these are almost unlike anything 
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else that is done by the artists at the present day. They 
belong to an older system, an older practice; and to find 
anything strictly parallel to these drawings of Leighton’s 
one has to go back to the great days of Raphael and 
Leonardo. 

It is in these drawings, done for the most part in chalk 
on brown paper that Leighton’s art exists—for artists: 
and with them may be named the wholly delightful colour 
arrangements preparatory to the completed work. 

The last thing to be said about Leighton is that his 
classicism-—he is called a classic painter, by a conven- 
tional use of the word—for all his devotion to ancient 
ideals, was incurably modern. On the one side, he saw 
beauty as a something above nature and beyond it, and 
saw in nature itself only a thing to be fashioned by the 
artist. To the academic method of seeing, derived from 
Raphael and Michelangelo he added the Greek statue. 
All his figures are statues. He would have said, “Art 
demands something more than nature; she demands form 
and style, and as Goethe said, form and style can only be 
learned from the antique.’”’ On the other side of him he 
was a man of the world and of his own time. If he lived 
with Phidias and Praxiteles in his dreams and in his 
studio, in his waking life he was with the men and women 
of the Victorian era, with the most select men and women, 
no doubt, but emphatically with them. The statesmen, 
the lawyers, the soldiers, the reigning beauties of the 
time, were ever with him in spirit, when he tried to give 
a classical interpretation to life. It was not his fault. 
It was a condition of the circumstances under which he 
worked. His nymphs are rather of the tennis lawn than 
of ancient Greece; his Nausicaas and Atalantas want 
little to convert them into undergraduates of Girton or 
of Newnham. To have been a real classic in spirit, 
Leighton would have had to live in isolation from the 
society and aims of his day, and that was not in any way 
to his taste. As President of the Royal Academy he was 
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essentially of his time, one of the most distinguished 
figures in it, the courtier among painters, the chairman of 
the public banquet, the familiar man of the world, the 
greatest of diners out, the companion of princes, the 
paragon of manners in the highest society of the mind. 
It would have been beyond mortal man to throw off all 
these things at will, to be true in spirit to the period and 
atmosphere of Phidias and Praxiteles; a time rich, not 
in voluptuous beauty, but in hard, strenuous, even ascetic, 
perfection. But the fact for us remains that the success 
and honour which came to him, the good fortune which 
attended him, did not impair the beauty of his nature. 
Critics may discuss and question the work of Leighton, 
there can be no question as to the nobility of his life. 
“In all his work you will never find a base idea or a 
sensual one,” says M. de la Sizeranne. “As we are, so our 
work is!” said Leighton in one of the most memorable 
of his Discourses; “and the moral effect of what we are 
will control the artist’s work from the first touch of the 
brush or chisel to the last.”” “Believe me,” he concludes, 
in words that may fitly bring this brief review to a close, 
“believe me, whatever of dignity, whatever of strength 
we have within us, will dignify and make strong the 
labours of our hands; whatever littleness degrades our 
spirit will lessen them and drag them down. Whatever 
noble fire is in our hearts will burn also in our work, 
whatever purity is ours will also chasten and exalt it; for 
as we are, so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, 
that, beyond a doubt, we shall reap for good or for ill in 
the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have 
fallen to our lot.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM A BOOK OF 
TABLE TALK. 


By GreorGe MILNER. 


Silence. 


To many people unbroken silence is a great torment. 
The absence of all noise is a kind of vacuum which their 
nature abhors. It is odd, but you cannot avoid associat- 
ing with complete stillness the idea of some boisterous or 
fearful termination. The nerves become excited to an 
undue degree; you listen with painful earnestness for 
some slight sound to break in; your own voice and motion 


are subdued, and the imagination begins to work vividly, 
and in entire opposition to the will. Then the doors are 
burst open with the sound and suddenness of thunder; 
sullen echoes reverberate, and some Macbeth with stream- 
ing hands stalks suddenly into your room; or the corpse 
of an Ophelia is dropped with a dull sound at your feet. 
If the terror of darkness be added to that of silence the 
torture is worse. The effect of pure silence on the mind 
is very like that of Eternity, when we strive to think of 
it, as unbroken by those points and measures, which really 
make Eternity into Time. 


Folk-Speech. 

In English folk-speech certain Christian names have 
given characteristics—usually of a depreciatory nature— 
attached to them. Can anyone explain how the connec- 
tions have arisen. Here are a few instances: “ Crazy 
Anthony.” “Simple Simon.” “Merry Andrew.” “Dirty 
Dick.” “Lazy Lawrence.” Probably in some cases 
alliteration alone has given rise to the conjunction; the 
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common people, as well as the poets, having a very obvious 
predilection for that particular form of ‘sweet sound.’ 
With reference to “Lazy Lawrence,” there is a saying in 


Lancashire—is it common in England ?—in which an idle 
person is spoken of as having got “Lawrence upon his 
back.” 

Weariness. 

There is something fearful at times in the accumulated 
oppressiveness which comes of the continued iteration of 
the lesser acts of life—the walk, for instance, for the 
thousandth time down the well-known thoroughfare—acts 
which demand no thought and give rise to none. I 
suppose it was while under the temporary influence of 
such a feeling Nathaniel Hawthorne expressed a wish 
that after death he might have a good, long sleep of at 
least a thousand years. The passage from Seneca quoted 
by Lord Bacon in his essay, “Of Death,” bears on the same 
subject 


“Consider how often you have repeated the same 
acts: a man who is neither brave nor miserable may be 
willing to die from sheer weariness of the repetition.” 


Music and Emotion. 

You doubt the soundness of what we said about music.* 
Let us return to the subject again. Music is either the 
utterance of pure emotion—just as the song of a bird may 
be, only expressed with a perfection and elaborateness 
not obtainable by the bird—or an attempt to render 
emotionally, by the language of music, ideas already 
formulated by someone else in the shape of words. Of 
course ideas are used in adapting and perfecting the mode 
of expression; but these are ideas, spent upon the vehicle 
only; just as a poet gives thought to the elaboration of 
verse—his vehicle; but this has no necessary connection 
with the staple or subject matter of the music. 


* Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 1909, p. 291. 
C 
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In saying this we are not depreciating music. To be 
the exponent of pure emotion is no mean function. The 
distinction between music and poetry is, that the one 
expresses, as we have said, pure emotion; and emotion 


only; the other expresses ideas, but only in connection 


with emotion. In prose you may have ideas with emotion 
or without it; in poetry this cannot be; emotion is a prime 
necessity ; and verse which 1s not emotional 1s not poetry 
at all. 


Wordsworth. 

1. After forty, you go less and less to many of the earlier 
poets who charmed your earlier years, and more and more 
to Wordsworth, for that consolation and rest which middle 
life requires; as well as for that exalted feeling which he 
has himself described in “The Triad” 


Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought page 
Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 

Among the clories of a happier ave. 


And yet you perceive that those other poets, who some- 
how, have lost, for you, something of their ancient flavour, 
worked upon a higher and more uniform level of poetic 
excellence than Wordsworth did. In him you must be 
content to accept bald spots and barren reaches, such as 
are not to be found in Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, or 
Tennyson. Take the two series of poems which are 
Memorial of tours in Scotland, and bear the dates 1803 
and 1814. They include some nineteen poems; and yet 
we venture to think there are but five which are fully 
worth preservation—“The Solitary Reaper.” “Yarrow 
Unvisited.” “Fly Some Kind Harbinger.” “Cora Linn.” 
“Yarrow Visited’; and even one of these, the last named, 
is of doubtful character; being, at any rate, not equal to 
its companion “Yarrow Unvisited.” The remainder are 
either mean in conception, feeble in execution, or placed 
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outside the artistic canon by occasional, but too frequent 
blemishes and conceits, 

2. Speaking of the inequalities of Wordsworth, there 
are two of his poems which are among the most perfect 
ever written by poets ancient or modern; and yet each 
contains a line which is provokingly commonplace and 
out of harmony. One is the ninth of the Poems founded 
on the Affections, beginning 


“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove.” 


a delicious key note, which is carried on without a jar to 
the last couplet; and then, when the tiny, and so far, 
flawless gem, wanted rounding off to a perfect close, we 
come upon- 


‘* But she is in her grave, and, Oh, 
The diff rence to me! 


Oh, the difference to us! 

The other is everybody’s favourite, the sixth of the 
Poems of the Imagination, in which he describes, with 
such exquisite tenderness and insight the three-fold 
aspect of his wife— 


* She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight’”— 


Whether we look at the sentiment, the philosophy, the 
metaphors, or the language of this poem we find it—with 
the one exception—simply beyond the reproach or cavil 
of criticism. I would have it taught compulsorily in all 
girls’ schools until “the idea of her life should have crept 
into their study of imagination, and every lovely organ 
of her life should come to them apparelled in more 
precious habit” (“Much Ado About Nothing’’); and as to 
the boys, I would have them throw away Ovid and con- 
strue this instead: and yet, in the third stanza we get a 
fall fathoms deep on to an image and an expression which, 
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consider them from what side you will, are under the 
circumstances the worst conceivable 
“And now I see with eye serene” — 


(A fine and solemn line.) 


Pr 


“The very pulse of the... . .°— 
As we never read the word, so we decline to write it, in 
its proper sequence. It will be found at foot.* 


The Welsh Language. 

Writers of a certain class, chiefly the trivial witlings 
and facetious penmen of the Metropolis, always seem to 
think it good fun if they can get a fling at what they 
consider to be the uncouth barbarism and unpronounce- 
ableness of the Welsh language. The root of this fun 
usually lies in the jester’s own ignorance, and his inability 
to distinguish a vowel from a consonant. The thing is 
impertinent besides being silly. If a man is unsound 
about his Latin quantities he doesn’t often choose to make 
merry upon his own defects. Now that we are publishing 
the Chinese Classics we might as well refrain from 
ridiculing one of the most venerable sources of our own 
tongue. One of the supposed absurdities of Welsh is the 
double-d (dd), the simple equivalent of our th: in the 
New Testament of William Tyndale (1526) the form is in 
common use—thus : 

Hierusalem Hierusalem which kylleth prophets and stonest 
them which are sent to thee: how often would I have gaddered 
thy children togedder as the henne gaddereth her chickens 
under her wynges? but ye wolde not? 

Sympathy. 


Let us be just. That men of genius are often vain as 


*« Machine.” 

In a Centenary article in the October number of Cornhill 
for 1910—a very charming tribute to the memory of Dr. John 
grown of Edinburgh—I find the following :— ‘Scott and Wordsworth 
a good first in his estimation of modern authors. ‘ Wordsworth,’ he 
writes, ‘was a revelation to me. I read the “ Excursion” when I was 
eighteen, and was a different man from that time.’ ” 
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well as irritable; and frequently in inverse proportion to 
their power; goes without talking: but the craving for 
sympathy which is inseparable from the creative impulse ; 
which is, indeed, probably one of the very conditions of its 
existence, should not be mistaken for vanity. All work 
in the esthetic region demands the stimulus and encour- 
agement of sympathy. The harder nature which goes 
right on without thinking of these helps, is usually inca- 
pable of creation. On the other hand, in the sphere of 
philanthropy or public benevolence, a man must despise 
sympathy and put the hope of approval under his feet. 
These are not essential to his work, and there is no noble 
peace of mind obtainable until we have learned to do what 
seems to us right and good, and after that, absolutely to 
disregard either issues or opinions. 


Wholeness of Character. 


The most perfect character we can think of would be 
that of a man, the whole of whose actions, into whatever 
channels they might run—and the more varied those 
channels the better—could be traced upwards to a single 
source or spring. 

Such a character would command admiration because 
of its symmetry and consistency. But, it may be said, 
the single source might be a vicious one. That is not so. 
The characters of bad men are always contradictory and 
inharmonious, notwithstanding their sometimes apparent 
congruity. The complicated and artificial habits of 
modern life, as well as the labyrinthine condition in which 
modern thought finds itself, are not favourable to whole- 
ness of character; but are rather productive of many new 
and subtle forms of our English vice—hypocrisy. Perhaps 
now, more than ever, we are surrounded by men who have 
one aspect for the schools, another for the chamber; one 
for the city, another for the hearth; one for the church, 
another for the counter or the exchange. 
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Coleridge. 

You seem to think that Coleridge was merely what you 
call a thinking machine. Just as much so, and no more 
than Shakspere was a machine for the production of 
indestructible verse. That wonderful insight, that super- 
human grasp which were Coleridge's did not come to him, 
idle as he seemed, any more than they come to others, 
without sorrow and labour. 

You can never travel far along any of the higher planes 
of either philosophy or religion, without coming upon 
Coleridge, not unexpectedly but as a matter of course. 
A very competent critic of literature has recently described 
Coleridge as—“The true sovereign of modern English 
thought.” 


A Lancashire Oration. 


In the old volunteering days there was a certain Fails- 
worth and Newton lieath Captain of whom many good 
stories are told. He was accustomed to deliver his com- 
mands in the broadest Lancashire pators. When he 
wanted his company to form in line he shouted—*Dress 
boi the gutter’; and when they were required in squares 
his order was—*Form 1’ lumps.” Ile was a man of few 
words, and on the oceasion of the presentation of colours 
to his regiment there was much speculation as to how he 


: : 
would contrive to make the usual speech. Ile proved 


himself equal to the demand, however, and in his bluntest 
manner, short, sharp and loud—he detonated the follow- 
ing oration—equal, I venture to think, in terseness and 
the appropriateness of force to many of the best bits of 
Greek. It may be well to note that “pow” is the Lanca- 
shire equivalent of pole or staff; and that the concluding 
word although as strong as these pages will admit, is 


much weaker than the original 


“ We receive ‘em wi’ cratitude. We'll defend ‘em wi’ forti- 
tude. An’ when th’ last thread o’ silk ’s bin shot aw ay, well 
bring yo’ th’ pows whome, bi’ th’ mass!” 





MYTH AND PAGAN STORY IN 
THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


By Wavrer Butrerwortu. 


T is the unfortunate lot of great poets to have their 
works commented upon and dealt with from innumer- 
able points of view, many of them exceedingly out of focus. 
Enthusiastic essayists seize upon some special feature of 
their favourite poet, and develop it in or out of propor- 
tion with the utmost zeal. Our own Shakespeare has been 
a great sufferer. He has been annotated from points of 
view botanical, geological, astronomical, geographical, 
statistical, historical, traditional, mystical, poetic, Baconiec, 
Teutonic, Latinistic and heaven knows in how many other 
modes. 


Dante is an equally signal example. He would be a 
| . | 


rash man who imagined he had found a new way of 
approaching the study of the great Florentine. In the 
vast mass of critical and exploratory literature which 
has grown around the Divina Commedia no subject has 
received closer attention than the reading of Dante-—his 
favourite poets, historians, philosophers, the myths and 
legends he delighted in, the traditional medieval lore, 
so much of which he incorporated in the closely compact 
lines of his poem. 

It is my hope, however, in considering once again, for 
a short time, some of the myths and old-time stories which 
he chose to include in the material of the Commedia; to 
come tn contact with certain of his habitual studies, his 
range of thought, his sympathies, the books he free] and 
repeatedly read, the leading ideas to which he most 
frequently recurred. From such a study we arise with 
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a renewed sense of the learning and wide knowledge of 
Dante, and still more of the distinction and elevation of 
his mind, 

Though Dante is unsurpassed by any poet in originality, 


depth and intensity, he found space in his Commedia for 


many imitations and reminiscences from classic poets. 
Originality need not imply a rupture with tradition, and 
Dante took delight in remoulding much of the material 
he found in his predecessors. This was indeed the 
accepted custom until recent times, not only in literature, 
but in the arts of music and painting. He reverenced 
Virgil and adopted him as guide through hell and 
purgatory, making him the symbol of pure human intel- 
lect. From Virgil are drawn many of his classical 
allusions and much of the machinery of the Inferno. We 
renew acquaintance with Tartarus, Limbo, the rivers of 
hell, Charon and his crazy boat, forever carrying the 
trembling shades to their doom; triple-headed Cerberus, 
Minos, Pluto, the fiery city of Dis, the Furies, serpents 
and the appalling Gorgon’s Head; the filthy Harpies 
among the trees, each of which imprisons a miserable 
soul, so that if a branch be plucked away, sighs, groans 
and dark blood come forth. 

In the Purgatorio, too, we find such incidents as the 
futile effort, thrice attempted, to embrace the shade of 
Casella, as with Ulysses and Atneas; the sculptures in 
imitation of those at Carthage; the passing of Dante 
through Lethe, the river of forgetfulness of sin. In the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso these echoes from the past 
are comparatively rare, as would be anticipated from the 
nature of the subjects. Yet the classic habit was so 
strong upon the poet, that he invoked Apollo at the very 
door of Paradise. 

Dr. Moore has, by his scholarly and painstaking re- 
searches, shewn how constant and how numerous are 
these references to classical predecessors. Almost every 
one has been traced to its source and carefully collated. 
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Frequently the allusions are to myths universally known 
among scholars, and are used as illustrations of qualities, 
for Dante usually preferred the concrete to the abstract. 
Sometimes he quotes verbally, or modifies the incidents 
referred to, or applies them to fresh subjects, giving them 
new applications and fresh turns. At times he follows 
his authors, especially Virgil, very closely, even in small 
details. Thus Virgil says of Charon, who ferries the 
souls of the condemned across the dark river: “ On his 
chin untrimmed the hoar hair lies most plenteous; and 
unchanging flame bides in his staring eyes.” Dante 
describes him, pursuing the same task, under the same 
anger at the stranger’s approach, as “An old man, white 
with ancient hair, with wheels of flame round his eyes.” 
In both, the forlorn souls are described, fluttering like 
autumn leaves. A little later both meet Cerberus who 
leaps towards them, but is appease -d in each case, by a 
morsel thrown at his greedy jaws. 

At other times he deviates widely from the old stories. 
He transmogrifies Minos into a devil with an enormous 
tail, which he winds so many times round each sinner, to 
signify into which circle of hell he is to be thrust. 

He imagines a sequel to the Homeric story of the 
much-contriving Ulysses, and recounts how he came to the 
end of his earthly career. [le and Diomed are together 
imprisoned in a cleft flame, among the fraudulent in the 
eighth Bolgia. Restless as ever, he left his faithful wife 
Penelope and his sorrowing old father, and 


put forth on the high open sea 
With one sole ship, and that small company 
By which I never haa deserted been. 


He passed the shores of Spain and Morocco and through 
the straits 
Where Hercules his landmarks set as signals, 


That man no farther onward should adventure. 
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Under a strange sky they wend their silent, adventurous 
way, until: 


Five times rekindled and as many quenched 
Had been the splendour underneath the Tool, 
Since we had entered into the deep pass, 

When there appeared to us a mountain, dim 
From distance, and it seemed to me so high 

As I had never any one beheld. 

Joyful were we, and soon it turned to weeping ; 
For out of the new land a whirlwind rose, 

And smote upon the fore part of the ship. 
Three times it made her whirl with all the waters, 
At the fourth time it made the stern uplift, 
And the prow downward go, as pl ased Another, 


Until the sea above us closed again. 


The creature Gerion, the guardian of the fraudulent, 
and himself the symbol of fraud, is the most minutely 
described of all the monsters. Virgil and other classical 
writers had represented him with three bodies. Dante 
takes up the ancient mvytl and alters it greatly. He 
apparently adopts certain features in the beast referred 
to in Revelations and then allows his imagination full 
rein in depicting the uncleanly image of fraud, Quella 
SOzza tMlagine d: froda, with it benignant aspect, its 
face of a just man, reptile body and envenomed tail. It 
is a rare and fantastic scene that the poet imagines. 
Virgil fishes up with a rope this strange being from the 
dark depths. It comes swimming up like an air-ship of 
dreamland. The poets mount upon its back, Dante fore- 
descend the dark abyss, slowly wheeling, a dreadful 
crashing is heard from below, sounds of lamentation,—of 
a whirlpool—and leaping flames appear. The terrified 
poet crouches in the arms of his leader and wonders what 


most, to be safe from the poisonous forked tail. As they 


are the next scenes of torment which he has to witness. 
Ruskin has an interesting note'on some of the monsters 
who are guardians in hell: “The divisions of the central 


fire are under three creatures, all of them partly man, 
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partly animal. The Minotaur has a man’s body, a bull’s 
head (which is precisely the general type of the English 
nation to-day). The Centaur Chiron has a horse’s body, 
a man’s head and breast. The spirit of fraud, Geryon, 
has a serpent’s body, his face is that of a just man, and 
his breast chequered like a lizard’s, with labyrinthine lines. 
All these three creatures signify the mingling of a brutal 
instinct with the human mind: but in the Minotaur, the 
brute rules, the humanity is subordinate; in the Centaur, 
the man rules and the brute is subordinate; in the third, 
the man and the animal are in harmony and both false.” 

Gf the scenes which recall the mythical personages of 


the remote past, | ‘rhaps none is more striking than that 


of the Giants who stand between Malebolge and the 
infernal pit. The poet hears the blare of a horn exceeding 
even the sound of the fabulous blast of Orlando at Ron- 
cesvalles. He turns to look and sees, as he thinks, in the 
distance, the lofty towers of some great city. 

They are the ancient giants, whom Jove still menaces 
when he thunders, remembering how many of them 
rebelled against his rule and were hurled from high 
heaven. ‘This Titan race of the misty past, children of 
the earth, who ventured to raise their hands against the 
Olympian gods and to try to pluck down Jove from his 
throne, are placed by Dante, many of them in chains, 
round the pit of Cocytus, and it is the upper part of their 
bodies the poets see rising high, lke towers, in the 
Malebolge. 

lie takes the old material and shapes it in an original 
manner to his own purpose. [le gathers together all the 
legends of men of vast stature: those obscurely referred 
to in the seriptures: the well-known personages of the 
Odyssey and the .neid: the monstrous, hundred-handed 
Briareus, the mighty Nimrod, who even now babbles an 
incoherent and inarticulate language reminiscent of 
Babel; the daring Ephialtes, Tityus, Typhoeus of the 
hundred heads and Antaeus, who, on being flattered by 
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Virgil, lifts the two poets and inclining his huge body 
like the leaning tower of Bologna, gently deposits them 
on the cold ice-floor of Cocytus. 

This uncouth scene, laid in the bowels of the earth, 
blending the natural and the supernatural, the human 
and the superhuman, the actual with remotest tradition, 
is a good example of Dante’s method. He derives his 
personages from scripture, Ilomer, Ovid, Statius, Virgil; 
he includes the fabled and futile builder of the tower of 
Babel, the Giants who tried to scale the heavens, and 
those monstrous and abnormal beings, hardly of human 
shape, who come down from prehistoric tradition, and 
who gave breathless interest to the stories of an earlier 
civilisation. 

Yet all are welded together in a spectacle which is so 
intensely realized, that it flashes back to the memory like 
a thing seen in actual life. It is made also to carry on 
the narrative naturally, with added interest. 

I said ‘ta thing seen in actual life.” But how few such 
things impress the memory with definiteness! The 
imagination of a great poet conjures for us scenes and 
characters far more real in the memory than most of our 
actual experiences. Hamlet or Lear. The Forest of 
Arden, Juliet’s Garden, or Prospero’s Island. Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Proud Achilles; Frank, 
guileless Hector; &e. 

It may be said, in passing, that this is an example of 
Dante’s habit of recurrent allusion. He is wont, in the 
Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso alike, to refer again 
and again to some classic theme, each time with a fresh 
particular, a new light, or an additional application. The 
commonest of such themes are naturally the previous 
imagined journeys to the underworld, chiefly those of 
Ulysses, A‘neas, Apollo and, in a very different manner, 
the Saviour. Not infrequently the fresh details of an 
allusion make it clear which authority Dante has in mind 
at the moment, for the passages in Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
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Lucan, Statius, Cicero, vary and Dante sometimes follows 
the variations. 

Dante makes a free use of the medieval conception of 
devils or demons. The fantastic gargoyles and carvings 
of Gothic churches might well serve as illustrations to the 
Inferno, or vice-versa. The early Italian painters also 
pourtrayed devils as degraded angels, rather in accordance 
with the superstitions of the middle ages than the records 
of the scriptures. A widespread, almost universal belief 
in a powerful personal devil and in legions of evil demons 
was a feature of the time. Popular imagination conjured 
up a hell blazing with eternal fire, wicked fiends bent on 
destroying human-kind and torturing them after the 
dissolution of the body; these became more and more 
grotesque, as descriptions of them passed from generation 
to generation. 

Dante, who sums up medizevalism in so many ways, 
made use of such beliefs. He peopled some of the circles 
of his Inferno with divers kinds of demons: black devils, 
devils with horns, or with tusks, who scourge the pandars, 
or armed with hooks and prongs to torment the barrators. 
It is in this scene that the poet indulges, for once, in 
low comedy, and this is a reflection of his time, for there 
were many stories current about devils in which grotesque 
comedy was mixed with tragedy. Chaucer reflects the 
same features in his time, but always with the comic 
element uppermost. 

Again Dante refers to 

Quel cattivo coro 

Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 

Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma par sé furo. 
and, descending lower, he describes the fallen angels 
(rained from heaven), who defended the gloomy lurid 
city of Dis and strove to prevent the entrance of Virgil 
and Dante. Later, we hear of the struggle between the 
cingel di Dio and the Angel d’ Inferno for the soul of a 
repentant sinner, who is saved by a little tear, as the 
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spirit leaves the clay. ‘This is a typically medizval con- 
ception, in its literal, materialistic way of describing the 
conflict of good and evil; and another instance occurs in 
the very depths of the Inferno, where a devil has antici- 
pated the death of a traitor and has seized his body to 
inhabit it to the end of the allotted earthly span, while 
the soul is already suffering in Cocytus, frozen in ever- 
lasting ice. 

Prince of them all is Satan, a very grim, original and 
characteristic conception by the poet. Flung from the 
Empyrean to the centre of the earth, the monster is fixed 
in the thick-ribbed ice of deepest hell. The giants are 
but pigmies to him. As he was once fair, now he is foul 
and debased. Ile has three great faces, one red, one 
black, and one yellowish-white. Underneath each are 
two mighty bat-like wings and the beating of them freezes 
eternally the waters of Cocytus. 


With six eyes did he weep and down three chins 
Trickled the tear-drops and the bloody drivel. 
At every mouth he with his teeth was erunching 
A sinner, in the manner of a brake, 

So that he three of them tormented thus. 

To him in front the biting was as nought, 

Unto the clawing, for sometimes the spine 
Utterly stripped of all the skin remained. 

‘That soul up there which has the greatest pain,’ 
The master said, ‘is Judas Iscariot : 

With head inside, he plies his legs without. 

Of the two others, who head downward are, 
The one who hangs from the black jowl is Brutus; 
And the other, who so stalwart seems, is Cassius.’ 


This ferocious and horrible conception is little to the 
taste of our days and has never appealed to me personally 
as fine poetry. But it is a powerful realisation of the 
grotesque ideas about hell and Satan, current in the dark 
ages, and is also an illustration of the sombre imagination 
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of Dante. It evidences, too, his uncompromising char- 
acter and the immitigable force of his nature. 

Turning from these darkened and degraded forms to the 
more noble and beautiful conceptions of angels which are 
met with in every part of the Divina Commedia, it would 
require a long paper to deal with these alone. Dante’s 
profound knowledge of the scriptures enabled him to 
interweave in the fabric of his poem all the ideas sug- 
gested by Hebrew and Greek writers, in the Old and 
New Testaments, relating to angelic beings. They lie a 
little outside the scope of this paper, except where 
modified by medieval traditions and vague myths, passed 
from mouth to mouth. The current lore of angelology 
was often an amalgam of superstition, myth, tradition, 
and seripture. 

Dante conceived of Angels as Prime creature, created 
with the heavens, pure, directly by the hand of God. 
Beatrice declares : 


Gli angeli, frate, e il paese sincero 
Nel qual tu sei, dir si posson creati, 
Si come sono, in loro essere intero. 


and proceeds to explain that the angels (as heavenly 
influences or created powers) are appointed to inform the 
life of animal and plant out of compound matter. Of 
these angels there are nine orders: Seraphim, Cherubim, 
Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, 
Archangels, Angels, drawn by the poet partly from scrip- 
ture, partly from the theologians and particularly from 
the writings of Dionysius. They are used with rare skill 
in the Paradiso. But the individual angels abide most 
clearly in the memory of the reader. For instance, the 
heavenly messenger crossing the Stygian marsh to the 
gates of Dis, waving the gross air from before his coun- 
tenance. 


An unforgettable picture! Or the equally beautiful 
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appearance of the angel of God, bringing the souls across 
the sea to the mountain of Purgatory. 


Ed ecco, qual sul presso del mattino 

Per li grossi vapor Marte rosseggia 

Gil nel ponente sopra il suol marino; 
Cotal m’apparve, s’io ancor lo veggia, 

Un lume per lo mar venir si ratto, 

Che il mover suo nessun volar pareggia ; 
Dal qual com’io un poco ebbi ritratto 
L’occhio per domandar lo duca mio, 
tividil pit: lucente e maggio fatto. 

Poi d’ogni lato ad esso m’apparid 

Un non sapeva che bianco, e di sotto 

A poco a poco un altro a lui usclo. 

Lo mio maestro ancor non fece motto 
Mentre che i primi bianchi apparser ali; 
Allor che ben connobbe il valleotto, 
Gridd: Fa, fa che le ginnocchia cali; 
Ecco l’angel li Dio: 

Or the Guardian Angels of Hope, Verdi come fogliette 
pur mo nate, who protect the valley of the Rulers from 
the evil serpent. Or the Angel of the Portal of Purga- 
tory, whose visage shone with a dazzling radiance and 
who, though benign, held a naked sword in his hand, as 
guardian of the cornices of Purgatory. And those seven 
angels who grant admittance to the seven cornices of the 
mount of purgation. As Dean Milman said: 


It is wonderful that with the three elements, light, music 
and mysticism he should, by his singular talent of embody- 
ing the abstract and metaphysical thought in the liveliest 
imagery, represent such things with the most objective truth, 
yet without disturbing their fine spiritualism. 

His Paradise blends the Ptolemaic system with the nine 
angelic circles of the Pseudo Dionysius ; the material heavens 
in their nine circles ; above and beyond them, in the invisible 
heavens, the nine hierarchies. 


Here are the incalculable hosts of angels and of the 
redeemed, shining and glowing with joy in the light and 
love of God. Here is their home, though Dante conceives 
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that they have their functions in each of the heavens and 

on earth, guarding over and influencing the souls of men. 
Dante’s use of many of these heavenly creatures as 

messengers of God, recalls the lines of Spenser: 


And is there care in heaven! And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evilles move? 

There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But O! th’exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

Te wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying Pursuivant, 

Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant. 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

0! why should hevenly God to men have such regard? 


When Beatrice died Dante found, he tells us, consola- 
tion in the writings of Cicero and Boethius. Many are 
the suggestions, reflections and echoes from these sources, 
to be found in the Divina Commedia. I will refer only 
to one famous old figment of the imagination which Dante 
read in each of these favourite authors, though not 
exclusively in them. When the poets were drawn, by the 
power of love, from the summit of Mount Purgatorio 
into the heavenly circles, Dante became conscious of a 
ravishing music, he knew not whence or how. Shake- 
speare has since put the idea in incomparable verse : 

Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
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Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


Dante's faculties, refined from earthly dross, can now 
4 discern this music of the spheres, of which he had read in 
Cicero’s “Vision of Scipio.” I quote the passage : 


* Whence proceed these sounds so strong, and yet so 


4 sweet, that fill my ears’? “The melody,” he replies, 
it “which you hear is effected by the impulse and motion of the 
4 spheres themselves. It is impossible that such prodigious 
4 movement should pass in silence. The ears of mankind, 
i filled with these sounds, have become deaf, for of all your 
senses it is the most blunted. Thus, the people who live 


near the place where the Nile rushes down from very high 

mountains to the parts which are called Catadupa, are 

destitute of the sense of hearing, by reason of the greatness 
of the noise. 

Now this sound, which is effected by the rapid rotation 
of the whole system of nature, is so powerful that human 
hearing cannot comprehend it, just as you cannot look 
directly upon the sun, because your sight and sense are over- 
come by his beams.” 

In a felicitous way, Dante weaves this old Pythagorean 
idea, like a golden thread, into the fabric of his poem, 
utilizing the favourite version by Cicero. Having adopted 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the idea is perfectly in 
place. Dante was an unwearied student of the astronomy 
of his time, and delighted in the ancient ideas of astrology 
and the movements of the heavenly bodies. Most of the 
old-time stories associated with the constellations are 
retold as alluded to in the Divine Comedy. To turn from 
Cicero to Boethius: 


Grant then, O Father that this mind of ours may rise to 
thy throne of majesty ; grant us to reach that fount of good. 
Grant that we may find light that we may set on Thee 
unblinded eyes: cast Thou therefrom the heavy clouds of 
this material world. Shine forth upon us in Thine own 
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true glory. Thou art the bright and peaceful rest of all 
Thy children that worship Thee. To see Thee clearly is the 
limit of our aim, Thou art our beginning, our progress, 
our guide, our way, our end. 


This prayer from the ‘Consolation of Philosophy” makes 
clear how fully and profoundly Boethius had expressed 
the ideas about which Dante cared the most. The in- 
fluence of no work is more apparent than that of Boethius 
upon the Divina Commedia. It is shewn chiefly in the 
general philosophical conceptions held by both poets, but 
there are also specific passages and I will refer only to 
that dealing with the fable of the golden age. Almost 
all classic poets touched upon this fable, but Dante prob- 
ably recalled most consciously the allusions of Ovid and 
Boethius, and then proceeded to add suggestive ideas of his 
own. Ovid pictured a people who, without laws, practised 
faith and rectitude. There was no punishment, nor the 
fear of it. There were no defences, no weapons, no 
soldiers. The minds of men were free from care. The 
earth, untouched by the harrow, wounded by no plough- 
share, of its own accord produced everything. Then it 
was eternal spring, and the gentle zephyrs, with their 
soothing breezes, cherished the flowers. Then rivers of 
milk, rivers of nectar, were flowing and the yellow honey 
was distilled from the green holm-oak. 

Let us turn to the song of Boethius on the same happy 


Eden : 


O happy was that early age of men, contented with their 
trusted and unfailing fields, nor ruined by the wealth that 
enervates, Easily was the acorn got that used to satisfy 
their longwhile fast. They knew not Bacchus’ gifts, nor 
honey mixed therewith. They knew not how to tinge with 
Tyre’s purple dyes the sheen of China’s silks. Their sleep 
kept health on rush and grass; the stream gave them to 
drink as it flowed by; the lofty pine to them gave shade. 
Not one of them yet clave the ocean’s depths, nor, carrying 
stores of merchandise, had visited new shores. Then was not 
heard the battle’s trump, nor had blood made red with bitter 
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hate the bristling swords of war. For why should any 
madness urge to take up first their arms upon an enemy such 
ones as knew no sight of cruel wounds nor kuew rewaras that 
could be reaped in blood? Would that our time could but 
return to those old ways! But love of gain and greed of 
holding burn more fiercely far than Aetna’s fires. Ah! who 
was the wretch who first unearthed the mass of hidden gold, 
the gems that only longea to lie unfound! Too full of 
danger was the prize he found. 

Dante thrice recalls this age “fair as gold,” when “the 
world was chaste,” when acorns became “savoury with 
hunger and every stream nectar with thirst.” The third 
time is in the Earthly Paradise, that uplifted garden at 
the summit of Purgatorio, the goal of all sinners hoping 


by purgation to re-attain the age of innocence. 


“They who in the olden times,” he says, “sang of the 
golden age and the happy state perchance dreamed in 
Parnassus of this place. Here the root of man’s race was 
innocent, here spring is everlasting, and every kind of 
fruit. This is the nectar whereof each one tells.” 


This last phrase refers to the rivers Lethe and Eunoe, 
which water the earthly paradise. He who bathes in 
Lethe forgets all past sin and evil; he who bathes in 
EKunoe has revived within him the memory of the good 
and pure. 

Thus Dante links up with the classic fable of the age 
of Innocence, the Biblical story of Eden. And he makes 
the recovery of that blissful state, the bourne towards 
which all earthly pilgrims toil, hoping through penance 
and love to pass from the Earthly Paradise to the source 
of love. 

There is one kind of story which occurs frequently in 
the Divine Comedy and of which no example has been 
cited. So far the references have been to classic 
mythology: symbolical or mythical beings,—human, 
semi-human or bestial; angels and demons; tales of 
prehistoric and classic times: There remain stories of 
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medieval times, current in Dante’s own age, passing from 
mouth to mouth, or from singer to singer. 

An example in utmost terseness of style is that where 
Dante causes La Pia to narrate, in four lines, the pitiful 
story of her place of birth, her betrothal, marriage, 
assassination, and the place and manner of it. 

Who does not know the love story of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca? Ina few pregnant lines Dante tells a tragic tale 
of passion, death and expiation, which has touched the 
hearts of all succeeding generations and is imperishable 
as a trembling, throbbing human experience, true to 
nature and told with consummate genius. It has caught 
the imagination of many poets, including Petrarca, 
Marino, and Fortiguerra. Silvio Pellico, Leigh Hunt, 
and some sixty poets have dramatised it. Byron trans- 
lated in terza rima the whole canto in which the incident 
is recorded. 

All succeeding writers have, in their expansions, lost 
the pith and grip of Dante’s lines. Once for all, he told 
the story perfectly. It haunts the memory of lovers of 
literature. The dramatists see that deepest human passion 
is concentrated into these few wonderful lines. But their 
efforts at dramatization are vain in comparison. The 
beauty of the pearl needs none of the skill of the lapidary. 
A final example is the tragic story of Count Ugolino, 
very dreadful in its human suffering, but imperishable 
through the power and beauty of the poet’s art. 
Chaucer’s Monke’s Tale is the form which most success- 
fully reproduces the pathos of the original, but only in 
the Italian can the full force of Dante be understood. 
This tale is typical of a class recurrent throughout the 
poem, which sum up with unsurpassable brevity and in- 
tensity the ambition, internecine warfare and ferocity of 
medieval times. Out of this hot hatred and cruelty 
Dante makes a little masterpiece of literature, enshrining 
deepest feeling and poignant human experience. 

In touching upon some of the myths and stories quoted, 
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re-echoed, recast or re-adopted by Dante, no pretence is 
made to deal with the real message of the Commedia. 
These stories are incidental, though he often flashes an 
illuminating thought through them, or by play of im- 
agination and intensity of feeling makes them pregnant 
with meaning. 

They are interesting to us in themselves; in their origin 
and history; in the fact that they gave delight to Dante 
and that they show him to us, as it were, in his workshop 
fashioning his magnum opus, selecting this, chiseling and 
altering that, or deciding how far to build up the structure 
of his poem upon the plan of great poets before him. 
We come a little nearer to the great, austere man by 
studying the books he studied, and by poring over the 
stories he loved. 

He delighted in adducing stories from the Bible 
parallel to those he cited from pagan and classic sources. 
It is deeply interesting to follow these parallelisms and 
to note how one citation enriches the other. Any little 
path may lead us nearer to the slopes of some grand 
mountain piercing the sky, and even this small subject 
may lead our thoughts towards a more serious study of 
one of the loftiest of poets. 
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JOHN MUIR AND THE MOUNTAINS 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


By Georce H. BELL. 


HAT California, one of the largest of the United 
States of America, covers an area half as large 
again as that of Great Britain and Ireland is a fact which 
can be easily ascertained by reference to an atlas or 
gazetteer. Another fact is that the ordinary, everyday 
Englishman never troubles to make such a reference but 
is content to go through life with a very limited and hazy 
knowledge of the geography of his own country, to say 
nothing about other lands. 

As regards California he probably knows that San 
Francisco (or Frisco as he usually calls it) is the terminus 
of a long and tedious railway journey from New York, 
was recently the scene of a great earthquake, and has a 
quarter of the city given up to a people whose smile is 
“childlike and bland.” He has also a dim idea that some 
time during the last century there was a great rush to 
California in search of gold and that this rush provided 
picturesque material for such writers as Bret Harte and 
Joaquin Miller, from whose books he gathers that some of 
the gold miners were called Argonauts—that they were 
rough in their speech and manners but ready with 
their revolvers, and that many of them had a strong pre- 
deliction for poker. Nevertheless he recognises in them 
certain redeeming qualities which go far towards proving 
that “there is much good even in the worst of us.” With 
these few, but interesting, particulars his Californian 
knowledge ends. 

But we may go a step further and say that many, who 
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would not consider themselves as ordinary citizens, have 
but a limited acquaintance with this wonderful Western 
State, and scores, who are interested in mountains gener- 
ally and are familiar either by travel or through books 
with the principal ranges of Europe and Asia, know but 
little of the great mountains of California. 

And the reason for this is not far to seek. In the first 
place it is a far cry to the Sierra Nevada, and the books 
concerning it are, at any rate on this side of the Atlantic, 
few in number. Of the Californian Mountains, their 
extent and general character, their glaciers, canyons, 
peaks and passes, their flora and their fauna, it was left 
for John Muir to write. From his great experience he 
was able to give us not only wide, panoramic views of the 
big ranges but also to fill in the details with an almost 
Preraphaelite pencil. 

Fortunately for us he possessed all the needful quali- 
fications for the task. A typical mountaineer, he is also 
an ardent naturalist and nature lover and has moreover 
the gift of placing before his readers in clear and vigorous 
language the results of his long and dangerous explora- 
tions. It may be asked what constitutes a typical moun- 
taineer? Great physical strength and powers of endur- 
ance, tenacity of purpose and self-reliance, courage and 
promptness of decision, close observation, especially with 
regard to wind and weather, together with the knowledge 
of snow and ice, rocks and glaciers and the hundred and one 
things which can only be gained by experience and are 
summed up in the word mountain-craft. If to these is 
added modesty,—always themark of the true mountaineer— 
and a fine enthusiasm, so much the better. It must be 
admitted by those who are familiar with Muir’s books 
that he possesses the foregoing qualifications in a marked 
degree. Before saying more of the man and his work let 
us take a glance at the map and see something of Cali- 
fornia, the country of his adoption. 

Broadly speaking, it consists of one long plain or valley 
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500 miles long and about 50 miles wide, surrounded on 
all sides by lofty mountains. The Western, or Coast 
range, rises to a height of S000 feet, whilst the Sierra 
Nevada on the east reaches an altitude of nearly 15,000 
feet and is in places 70 miles wide. Obviously there is 
here sufficient scope for the most ardent mountaineer. 

“Of all the mountain ranges I have climbed,” says 
Muir, “I like the Sierra Nevada best,” and when we have 
read his descriptions of it we are not surprised at his 
preference. Nor does he speak with a limited knowledge 
for, excepting Africa and South America, he appears to 
have visited all other parts of the world. 

The main peaks of the Sierra are Mt. Shasta on the 
north, Mt. Ritter in the centre and Mt. Whitney in the 
south, the latter rising to within a few feet of the height 
of the Matterhorn. It was to the foothills of this range 
that the gold miners of 1850 made their way and many of 
the names in this region are familiar in our mouths as 
household words. Calaveras, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Sacramento City, Yuba and a dozen others recall Bret 
Harte’s humorous or pathetic writings. 

Above the foothills rises the middle region with its 
tremendous forests containing the largest and oldest trees 
in the world and channeled by canyons thousands of feet 
deep, and higher still 

The dim sierras far beyond uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

Lowell says that although he visited Selborne and 
wandered about its woods and lanes the impression of it 
left upon his mind was obtained from Gilbert White’s 
book, and we feel that however much of the Sierra we 
might be privileged to traverse Muir’s word pictures are 
those by which it would still live in our memories. 

John Muir was born at Dunbar, Scotland, in 1838, and 
educated at the Grammar School of that town and after- 
wards at the University of Wisconsin. What is known 
on this side of the Atlantic about his life is mainly derived 
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from incidental passages in his writings but it is under- 
stood that he is engaged upon an autobiography which 
should be very full of interest. We gather from his 
chapter on “A Windstorm in the Forest” that he left 
Scotland as a lad and “for nineteen years never breathed 
a breath of sea air.” It is curious to notice in his books 
the not infrequent use of old Scotch words—words which 
in all probability he had acquired before sailing Westward 
Ho. We also gather that as far back as 1871 he was 
exploring the great Californian Glaciers and that he has 
continued his explorations ever since. 

In 1899 he joined the Harriman Expedition to Alaska. 
This Expedition, which was undertaken at the expense 
of E. HH. Harriman, the American railway magnate, 
was originally intended as a family cruise for sport and 
pleasure generally. Its scope was afterwards enlarged in 
consultation with the Washington Academy of Sciences 
and the Expedition included some of the most prominent 
American Scientists. It is interesting to notice that Muir 
served on the Executive Committee of the Expedition as 
well as being a member of the Geological, Geographical, 
and Literary Committees. The account of the Harriman 
Expedition was subsequently published in two volumes 
under the title of “Alaska,” and to the first volume John 
Burroughs contributed the Narrative of the Expedition 
and Muir an article on the Pacific Coast Glaciers. It 
may be mentioned in passing that “Alaska,” as might be 
expected, is produced in excellent style. The letterpress 
is full of interest, and the plates and photographs by 
which it is illustrated are of great merit. To those 
who are accustomed to think of Alaska as entirely 
given up to snow and glaciers, the statement which 
Burroughs makes regarding the wild flowers to be found 
there or Keeler’s description of the Alaskan Humming 
birds must come as a revelation. But most astonishing 
of all is Professor Henry Garnett’s prophecy that Alaske 
is to be the world’s holiday ground of the future. 
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John Burroughs included his account of the Harriman 
Expedition in “Far and Near,” and writing of Muir he 
says: “In John Muir we had an authority on glaciers 
and a thorough one. He looked upon them with the 
affection and air of proprietorship with which a shepherd 
looks upon his sheep. ‘The Indians call him the Great Ice 
King.” (This is from Burrough’s “Far and Near.” In 
the original and official account, which Burroughs also 
wrote in “Alaska,” it appears thus—‘‘In John Muir we 
had an authority on glaciers and a thorough one, so 
thorough that he could not allow the rest of the party to 
have an opinion on the subject.”) The Muir glacier in 
Alaska which is called after him has a sea front of 25 
miles. 

In person John Muir has a farmer-like appearance, his 
beard and hair being long and not too tidy—his clothing 
a matter of very secondary importance. He is described 
as having a fine face with beautiful eyes and as a most 
interesting talker. There is a small photograph of him in 
“Our National Parks” and another of him and John 
Burroughs together in Alaska, but neither of the photo- 
graphs are large enough to give us a clear impression of 
the man himself. It is understood that he derives a 
sufficient income from his fruit ranch which is situate at 
Martinez, California, and that he writes his books, as a 
learned judge would have it, because he has a message to 
deliver, certainly not for gain. He is President of the 
Sierra Club and of the American Alpine Club, M.A., and 
LL.D. 

Muir’s methods of work may almost be comprised in the 
one word—simplicity. As a rule he appears to have 
worked alone, forming a camp—a rough hut or tent at 
some convenient spot high up the mountains—and using 
this as a base, making distant expeditions from it. On 
these he carried sufficient bread and tea to last him for 
the time he expected to be away, and slept under trees or 
rocks as opportunity offered. He appears to have had 
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two guiding principles: that the work in hand must be 
thoroughly accomplished and that it must not be hurried. 
“Nearly all my mountaineering,” he says, “has been done 
on foot, carrying as little as possible, depending on camp 
fires for warmth, that so I might be light and free to go 
wherever my studies might lead.” 

It will probably be urged that no man should undertake 
mountain work alone, and Muir might even agree with 
this. On the other hand he might point to years of 
solitary work which has been successfully carried out 
without serious accident. There is a passage in Tyndall’s 
“Mountaineering in 1861” which bears upon this point. 
He was crossing the Theodule pass from the Riffel Alp 
and writes: “I was soon upon the ice once more alone as 
I delight to be at times. You have sometimes blamed me 
for going alone and the right to do so ought to be earned 
by long discipline. As a habit I deprecate it, but 
sparingly indulged in it is a great luxury.” 

As regards Muir’s leisurely procedure we find more 
than once in his books such sentences as this: 

Beginning on the north-western extremity of the group I 
explored the chief tributary basins in succession, their 
moraines, roches moutonees and splendid glacier pavements, 
taking them in regular succession without any reference to 
the time spent on their study. 

He frequently speaks of “sauntering” on the mountains 

a truly delightful expression when we think of the usual 
course of procedure where mountains are concerned. The 
departure left to the very last moment—the speediest 
railway journey possible—if by night so much the better, 
then a rush up the mountain and a short halt on the top 
with one eye on the panorama and the other on the dial 
of the watch in order that the hotel may be reached in 
daylight. But here is a man to whom time is no object, 
who must satisfy himself on any particular point if it 
takes a day to do so or a month, who delights to saunter 
about the mountains, and he is an American! It has 
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only been the writer’s good fortune to know one “saun- 
terer” on the mountains. The professor who wandered 
about Snowdonia alone with no rucksack, no stick, no 
ice-axe, but with a great love for the mountain in his 
heart and a keen eye for its geology. 

An excellent idea of Muir’s methods may be gathered 
from his account of the ascent of Mt. Ritter—15,300 ft. 
which is given in the chapter entitled “A Near View of 
the High Sierra.” It was about the middle of October 
and he had guided two artists up the mountains, two days 
tramp from the Yosemite Valley to a camp from which 
they could obtain subjects for their pictures. The next 
morning he set out alone, and that night slept in a pine 
thicket. 


I had to creep out many times to the fire during the 
night as it was biting cold and I had no blankets. Gladly 
I welcomed the morning star. The dawn in the dry waver- 
ing air of the desert was glorious. Everything encouraged 
my undertaking and betokened success. There was no cloud 
in the sky, no storm tone in the wind. Breakfast of bread 
and tea was soon made. I fastened a hard, durable crust to 
my belt by way of provision in case I should be compelled 
to pass a night in the mountain top, then securing the re- 
mainder of my little stock against wolves and wood-rats I set 
forth free and hopeful. 


After one of the most adventurous days he ever ex- 
perienced he reached the mountain top and thought 
himself well recompensed by the glorious view from this 
noble summit. He dwells upon it at great length, but 
remembered that he must begin to retrace his steps to 
some point in the timber line where he could have a fire, 
“for,” he adds, “I had not even burdened myself with a 
coat.” Darkness overtook him before he reached his 
resting-place of the previous night, but he managed to 
find it, and then he says, “had a rest such as only a tired 
mountaineer may enjoy. After lying loose and lost for 
awhile I made a sunrise fire, went down to the lake and 
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dashed water on my head and dipped a cupful for tea. 
The revival brought about by bread and tea was as 
complete as the exhaustion from excessive enjoyment and 
toil. Then I crept beneath the pine tassels to bed. The 
wind was frosty and the fire burned low but my sleep was 
none the less sound; the evening constellations had swept 
far to the west before I awoke. After thawing and rest- 
ing in the morning sunshine I sauntered home, that is, 
back to the Tuolomne camp, reaching it at dusk.” 

One is reminded of the Antiquary’s description of Edie 
Ochiltree : 


He is so far a true philosopher as to be a contemner of 
all ordinary rules of hours or times. When he is hungry he 
eats, when thirsty he drinks, when weary he sleeps and with 
such indifference with respect to the means and appliances 
about which we make a fuss that I suppose he was never ill- 
dined or ill-lodged in his life. 


In his account of a ‘Windstorm in the Forests” he says: 


However restricted the scope of other forest influences that 
of the Winds is universal. The snow bends and trims the 
forests every winter, the lightning strikes a single tree here 
and there, the avalanches mow down thousands at a swoop as 
a gardener turns out a bed of flowers. But the winds go to 
every tree, fingering every leaf and branch and furrowed 
bole ; not one is forgotten; the mountain pine wavering in 
the outstretched arms on the rugged buttresses of the moun- 
tain peaks, the lowliest and most retiring tenant of the dells 
they seek and find them all, caressing them tenderly, bending 
them in lusty exercise, stimulating their growth, plucking off 
a leaf or limb as required or removing an entire tree or grove, 
now whispering or cooing through the branches like a sleepy 
child, now roaring like the ocean, the winds blessing the 
forests, the forests the winds with ineffable beauty and 
harmony as a sure result. 


Part of the storm he witnessed from the top of a high 
tree : 

After carefully casting about I made a choice of the tallest 

of a group of Douglas spruces that were growing together 

like a tuft of grass, no one of which seemed likely to fall 
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unless all the rest fell with it. Though comparatively young 
they were all about a hundred feet high and their lithe brushy 
tops were rocking and swirling in wild ecstasy. Being accus- 
tomed to climb trees in making botanical studies I exper- 
ienced no difficulty in reaching the top of this one and never 
before did I enjoy so noble an exhilaration of motion. The 
slender tops fairly flapped and swished in the passionate 
torrent bending and swirling backward and forward round 
and round tracing indescribable combination of vertical 
and horizontal curves while I clung with muscles firm braced 
like a bobolink on a reed. I kept my lofty perch for hours, 
frequently closing my eyes to enjoy the music by itself or to 
feast quietly on the delicious fragrance that was streaming 
past. 


With such an adventurous spirit as Muir’s he must of 
necessity have more than once found himself in tight 
places. On these he does not dwell at length, except in 
the story of “Stickeen,” but merely mentions them as 
forming part of the day’s work. Not only are there 
dangers inseparable from mountain climbing but also 
from beasts and reptiles. It must be somewhat alarming 
to find your sole companion on an awkward ledge of rock 
is a rattlesnake, and close proximity to a grizzly when you 
are entirely unarmed is not a position you particularly 
desire. ‘“ There air moments,” observed Gilead P. Beck, 
“when the soul is dead to poetry. One of these is when 
you feel the breath of a grizzly on your cheek. At such 
times you lose your interest in the beauty of Nature.” 

It is not only of the mountains—their condition, aspect 
and functions that Muir writes. He has much to tell of 
those tremendous forests which clothe their slopes almost 
up to the snowline and contain the largest trees in the 
world. He mentions at least six different pines or firs 
which attain a height of 200 feet, to say nothing of the 
big tree, Sequoia Gigantea, which should average 275 feet 
in height with a diameter of 20 feet. (The Manchester 
Town Hall spire is 286 feet.) 

Muir contributed articles to various magazines and 
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many of these appear again in his books. He has not 
been a voluminous writer, but there is not a dull page in 
what he has published. His three books are entitled : — 

“The Mountains of California,” “Our National Parks.” 
and “ Stickeen.” 

The first of these is the book with which his name is 
always associated. It opens with a general description of 
the Sierra Nevada and proceeds to deal with the glaciers, 
passes, mountain lakes, meadows and forests. Perhaps 
the finest pictures are contained in the chapters entitled 
A Near View of the High Sierra, and Glacier Meadows. 
The opening stanza of Tennyson’s “ (inone ” is an almost 
exact poetical description of some of the scenes Muir here 
describes in prose : 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of [onian hills, 

The swimming vapour floats athwart the glen; 

Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow ledges midway down, 

Hang rich in flowers and far below them roars 

The long brook falling through the clear ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 
The book has also vivid chapters on wind and thunder- 
storms, floods, birds, beasts and insects. But especially 
is it valuable for its descriptions of Californian trees for 
which the author evidently has a great affection. It 
also contains a valuable chapter on the wild sheep, 
Qvis Montana. As a skilled mountaineer himself he is 
constrained to admire the movements of these animals on 
precipitous cliffs. “Presently,” he says, “they came to 
steep, ice-burnished acclivity which they ascended by a 
succession of quick, short, stiff-legged leaps, reaching the 
top without a struggle. This was the most startling feat 
of mountaineering I had ever witnessed and considering 
only the mechanics of the thing my astonishment could 
hardly have been greater had they displayed wings and 
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taken to flight. Many a time when the slopes are far 
lower I have been compelled to take off my shoes and 
stockings, tie them to my belt and creep barefooted with 
the utmost caution.” 

I have selected as an example of Muir’s descriptive 
powers his account of the wonderful snow banners of the 
Sierra. 


Indian Cafion through which I had climbed was choked 
with snow that had been shot down in avalanches from the 
high cliffs on either side, rendering the ascent difficult ; but 
inspired by the roaring storm the tedious wallowing 
brought no fatigue; and in four hours I gained the top of a 
ridge above the valley, 8,000 feet high. 

And there in bold relief, like a clear painting, appeared a 
most imposing scene. Innumerable peaks black and sharp, 
rose grandly into the dark and blue sky, their bases set in 
solid white, their sides streaked and splashed with snow like 
ocean rocks with foam, and from every summit, all free and 
unconfused, was streaming a beautiful silky silvery banner 
from half a mile to a mile in length, slender at the point 
of attachment the widenine gradually as it extended from 
the peak until it was about 1,000 or 1,500 feet in breadth, 
as near as I could estimate. 





The cluster of peaks called the Crown of the Sierra each 
had its own refulgent banner waving with a clearly visible 
motion in the sunglow and there was not a single cloud in 
the sky to mar their simple grandeur. Fancy yourself 
standing on the Yosemite range looking eastward. You 
notice a strange garish glitter in the air. The gale drives 
wildly overhead with a fierce tumultuous roar but its vio- 
lence is not felt for you are looking through a sheltered 
opening in the woods as through a window. There in the 
immediate foreground of your picture rises a majestic forest 
of Silver Fir rising in eternal freshness, the foliage yellow 
green and the snow beneath the trees strewn with their 
beautiful plumes plucked off by the wind. Beyond and 
extending over the middle ground are sombre swaths of 
pine, interrupted by huge swelling ridges and domes, and 
just beyond the dark forest you see the monarchs of the 


High Sierra, waving their magnificent banners. They are 
twenty miles away but you would not wish them nearer 
E 
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for every feature is distinct and the whole glorious show 
is seen in its right proportion. After this general view 
mark how sharply the dark, snowless ribs and buttresses and 
summits of the peaks are defined, excepting the portions 
veiled by the banners—and how delicately their sides are 
streaked with snow where it has come to rest in narrow 
flutines and gorges. Mark, too, how grandly the banners 
wave as the wind is deflected against their sides and how 
trimly each is attached to the summit of its peak like a 
streamer to a masthead, how smooth and silky they are in 


texture and how finely thei fading fingers are pencilled 


See how dense and opaque they are at the point of attach- 


ment and how filmy ana translucent towards the end so that 


the peaks back ol them are seen dimly its thoue 1 you were 
looking through eround glass, vet again observe how some 


ot the longest beloneing to the loftiest Sull mi S stream per- 


fectly free all the wav across intervening notches and passes 
from peak to peak while others overlap and partly hide each 
other. And consider how keenly every partich of this 


wondrous cloth of snow is flashing out jets of light. These 
are the main features of the beautiful and terrible picture 

» 1 . —— ° , . ; 
as Scel Trom the [orest yiIndaovw and it would Ss ill be SUrpass- 
il oly elon iOUS Were the fore and middle erounds obliterated 
altogether, leaving only the black peaks, the white banners 


and the blue sky. 


The main causes of snow banners are the favourable 


¢ 
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direction and great force of the wind, the abundance of 
suow dust and the peculiar formation of the slopes of the 
peaks. 

The main subject of “Our National Parks” may be 
eathered from its title. As its name implies it deals with 
those erand National reservations of which the United 
States of America may be justly proud. The National 
Parks cover an area of between 3 and 4 million acres and 
the National Forests almost 200 million acres. Of the 
latter California boasts a greater acreage than any other 
State, and, if its parks are small when compared with the 
Yellowstone, one of them is the Yosemite Park. 

The book is brimful of information and the 1909 
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edition has good maps and appendices, but there is 
nothing of the guide book about it, and Lamb would 
certainly not have classed it among the books which are 
no books. 


With the wonders of the Yellowstone and Yosemite 
Parks most people are, broadly speaking, familiar, but 
there is much in “Qur National Parks” which will be new 
to most Kuropeans and repay eareful reading. Muir 
contends that these wild parks of the West contain “some 
of the best care-killing scenery on the Continent” and 
that a traveller fresh from “the sedimentary levels of the 
lowlands” must benefit by a visit to them ‘‘when he is 


for discriminating observation.” 


calin enough 

The Yellowstone National Park of course occupies the 
place of honour, but it is evident that the Yosemite is 
that which lies next his heart. This great beauty-spot 
which was unvisited by white men prior to 1855, even in 
1908 attracted only about 29000 visitors. Muir writes not 
only of the Park itself but has chapters on its forests, 
vild animals, birds and streams, and, of course, on its 
Sequoias, In his chapters on the Forests of the Yosemite 
National Park he wives an interesting account of a meet- 


ing with Emerson in the Yosemite Valley. 


During my first years in the Sierra I was ever calling on 
everybody within reach to admire them but I found no 
one half warm enough until Emerson came. I had read his 
essays and felt sure that of all men he would best interpret 
the sayings of these noble mountains and trees. Nor was 
my faith weakened when I met him in Yosemite. He seemed 
as serene aS a Sequoia his head in the empvrean ; and 
forgetting his age, plans, duties of every sort, I proposed an 
immeasurable camping trip back to the heart of the moun- 
tains. He seemed anxious to go but considerately mentioned 
his party. I said “never mind, the mountains are calling, 
run away and let plans ana parties and dragging lowland 
duties all ‘gang tapsel—teerie. Well go up a canon 
singing your own song ‘Good bye proud world! ['m going 
home” in divine earnest.’ Up there lies a new heaven and 
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a new earth, let us go to the show.” But alas it was too 
late, too near the sundown of his life. The shadows were 
growing and he leaned on his friends. Next day we rode 
through the magnificent forests of the Merced basin. When 
I asked if we were not going into the grove to camp they 
said “No. It would never do to lie out in the night air. 
Mr. Emerson might take cold and you know Mr. Muir, that 
would be a dreadful thing.” In vain I urged that only in 
homes and hotels were colds caught that nobody ever was 
known to take cold camping in the woods, that there was not 
a single cough or cold in all the Sierra. 

But the house habit was not to be overcome, so the carpet 
dust and unknowable reeks were preferred. Sad commen- 
tary on Culture and glorious Trascendentalism ! 

It was in the afternoon of the day and the afternoon of his 
life and his course was now westward down all the mountains 
and into the sunset When he reached the top of the ridge 
he turned his horse—took off his hat and waved me a last 
goodbye. 


It is interesting to compare this account with that given 


by Thayer in his ‘Western Journey with Emerson” : 


That evening (Monday, May &th, 1871) there came an 
admiring enthusiastic letter for Mr. Emerson from M. a 
young man living in the valley there and tending a saw 
mill. He was a Scotchman by birth, and had come out to 
this country at the age of eleven, and was a graduate at 
Madison University, Wisconsin. 

(Emerson and Muir met on the following day). 

He was an interesting young man, of real intelligence 
and character, a botanist mainly, who after studying a 
year or two at Madison had “zigzagged his way” he said 
to the gulf of Mexico, and at last had found this valley, 
and had got entangled here—in love with the mountains 
and flowers and he didn’t know when he could get away. 
Occasionally he rambled among the mountains and camped 
out for months, and he urged Mr. Emerson, with amusing 
zeal, to go off with him on such a trip. 

(A later extract). 

We left M. standing in the forest alone. He was to pass 
the night there in solitude and to find his way back to the 
valley on foot. We had become greatly interested in him 
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and hated to leave him. His name has since grown to be 
well-known in the East through his valuable articles in the 
magazines. 


It is a pleasant occupation to contrast Muir’s facts 
regarding the Big Tree (Sequoia Gigantea) with the 
current and popular fallacies concerning it. It is gener- 
ally supposed to be dying out, to be found only in one or 
two groves, and to have been somewhat vulgarised to the 
general public as a widely advertised trade mark. Muir 
always writes of it with the warmest enthusiasm. Not 
only is it the greatest living thing on earth but the oldest. 
He has measured a tree 35 feet 8 inches in diameter inside 
the bark and thinks such a tree would weigh anything up 
to one thousand tons, and as for age “so old that thousands 
of them still living had already counted their years by 
tens of centuries when Columbus set sail from Spain and 
were in the vigour of youth and middle age when the 
star led the Chaldean sages to the infant Saviour’s cradle. 
As far as man is concerned they are the same yesterday 
and to-day and for ever—emblems of permanence!” One 
remembers the Autocrat’s slice of hemlock on which he 
traced the ages of Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson and 
Napoleon, and wondered how much more striking would 
have been the calendar counted on one of those awful trees 
which were standing when Christ was upon earth and 
where that brief mortal life is chronicled in stolid apathy. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the area covered by the 
Sequoia has not diminished during the last eight or ten 
thousand years and probably not at all since post glacial 
times. There is evidently no likelihood of the species 
becoming extinct as young trees are continually springing 
up to take the place of those accidentally destroyed. Such 
a thing as natural decay seems unknown to the Sequoia. 

The birds and animals of the Yosemite come in for their 
share of description and the chapters on the Water Ousel 
(a great favourite of Muir’s) and the Douglas Squirrel 
are excellent. It was upon the latter animal that Muir 
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tried the effect of singing. The squirrel listened with 
keen interest to a number of Scotch tunes, but when the 
singer tried him with the “Old Hundredth* he turned tail 
as if he had said, “Ill be hanged if you'll get me to hear 
anything so solemn and unpiny.” 

Our National Parks is well illustrated by photographs 
which give as good an idea of mountain scenery as photo- 
graphs can, but, with one or two exceptions, those of 
trees would be greatly improved if figures could be 
introduced for the purpose of comparison. 

In his account of the [larriman Expedition John 


Burroughs says: “Early in the voyage our Committee on 


Lore 
Entertainment arranged a course of lectures. One night 
it was Dall upon the tiistory of Alaska, then Gilbert upon 
he agency of glaciers in shaping the valleys and moun- 
tains or upon the glaciers we had recently visited 

or hitter upon the Shore forms of Sea life, or Emerson 
upon voleanoes and lava beds, Oo! John Muir on his 
experic ncees upon the olaciers and his adventure S with his 
dog Stickeen in crossing a huge crevasse upon a sliver of 
oe.” 

This story subsequently took book form and was pub- 
lished in 1909 under the title “Stickeen.”” Muir called 
% “an 1ev storm story” and dedicated it to “‘Helen Muir, 
lover of Wildness.” The copy of “Stickeen,” from which 
the following extract was made, came direct from San 
Francisco, and bears John Muir’s signature. 

Stickeen, so named after the Stickeen tribe of Indians, 
was a little black dog which accompanied Muir in an 
expedition to the S.E. coast of Alaska in 1880. He was 
brought on board by the Reverend S. IH. Young somewhat 
against \Mfuir’s wish, but proved to be a doe with strongly 
marked characteristics and of extraordinary intelligence. 
Muir left the camp, alone, early one stormy morning, on 
what he calls a “far and wide excursion” on the glaciers 
and, omitting his usual breakfast, put a piece of bread in 
his pocket and hurried away. The dog followed him and 
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would not be driven back. Late afternoon found the pair 
far from camp and in an exceedingly tight corner with 
no way of escape but by crossing a wide crevasse by means 
of an old and narrow sliver bridge. 


Crevasses, caused by strains from variations in the rate of 
motion of different parts of the clacier and convexities in 
the channel are mere cracks when they first open, so narrow 
as hardly to admit the blade of a pocket knife and gradually 
widen according to the extent of the strain and the depth 
of the elacier. Now some of these cracks are interrupted, 
like the cracks in wood, and in opening, the strip of ice 
between the overlapping ends is dragged out and may main- 
tain a continuous connection between the sides, just as the 
two sides of a slivered crack in wood that is being split are 
connected. Some crevasses remain open for months or even 
years and by the melting of their sides continue to increase 
in width lone after the opening strain has ceased; whilst 
the sliver bridges, level on the top at first and perfectly safe, 
are at leneth melted to their vertical knife edved blades, 
the upper portion being the most exposed to weather; ana, 
since the exposure is greatest in the middle, they at length 
curve downwards like the cables of suspension bridges. 


This one was evidently verv old for it had been weathered 





and wasted until it was the most danverous and inaccessible 
that ever lay in my way. 


The width of the crevasse here was about fifty feet and 


the sliver, crossing diagor ally, was about seventy feet lone; 
its thin, knife edge near the middle was depressed Tt enty 
five or thirty feet below the level of the glacier and the 
up-curving ends were attachea to the sides eight or ten feet 
below the brink. Getting down the nearly ver ical wall to 
the end of the sliver and up the other side were the main 
difficulties and they seemed all but insurmountable. 

Of the many perils encountered in my years of wandering 
on mountains and elaciers none seemed so plain ana stern 
and merciless as this. And it was presented when we were 
wet to the skin and hungry, the sky dark with quick driving 
snow and the night near. But we were forced to face it. 


It was a tremendous necessity. 
llow Muir safely crossed this natural bridge and then 
induced Stickeen to follow him makes a thrilling story. 
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Perhaps the finest passage in the little book is that 
describing the dog’s uncontrollable joy after making the 
fearful passage. Says Muir, “* Moses’ stately song of 
triumph after escaping the Egyptians and the Red Sea 
was nothing to it.” 

Leonardo da Vinci, who has been recently claimed as 
the first great mountaineer, is now also claimed as a 
vegetarian. We do not know if Muir is one. We certainly 
find no mention of killing in his books save once or twice 
in self-defence, and there is no mention of any animal 
food in his own camping experiences. But we do know 
that one lesson he has learnt: 

Never to blend his pleasure or his pride 
With sorrow for the meanest thing that lives. 


and that he carries this out so logically as even to dis- 
countenance the gentle art of angling. Most men enjoy 
sunshine and occasionally one is found to write an Ode 
to the North-East Wind, but here is a man who delights 
in storms and tempests, who revels in floods and almost 
worships the wind. Nor does he allow his scientific 
knowledge to interfere with his love for the beautiful. 
In the chapter on “Glacier Meadows,” which in some 
ways reminds us of the “Pageant of Summer,” he says : 
The influences of true nature seem so little known as yet 
that it is generally supposed that complete pleasure of this 
kind, permeating one’s very flesh and bones, unfits the 
student for scientific pursuits in which cool judgment and 
observation are required. But the effect is just the opposite. 

Instead of producing a dissipated condition, the mind is fer- 

tilized and developed like sun-fed plants. 

Wherein lies the charm of this Californian writer and 
why has he so endeared himself to his readers? The 
strongly marked personality of the man and his thorough 
knowledge of his subject are sufficient answers to these 
questions. When his books are finished we have not only 
gained great acquaintance with the mountains but we 
seem in some degree familiar with the man himself. 
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Speaking of White’s Selborne, Lowell said, “It has all 
the delightfulness of absolute leisure,” and he certainly 
might have said the same of Muir’s books. Indeed some 
of the chapters, such as those on the Douglas Squirrel 
and the Water Ousel, would have delighted Gilbert 
White’s heart. In his patient thoroughness he reminds 
us of Richard Jefferies and in his simple habits of 
Thoreau, but there is a vigour and optimism which was 
lacking in the former and an all round common sense 
which was not always found at Walden. 

There is pleasure in watching any master craftsman at 
his work as there is when contemplating it when complete. 
That pleasure is enhanced when his work is one in which 
we are particularly interested. Muir’s books will gladden 
all who care for mountains and who have experienced the 
mountain thrill. They bring with them a freshness and 
purity which is the special attribute of great altitudes, 
and they transport the reader from the dull level of 
everyday life into an altogether serene atmosphere. 

Muir was happy in having ready to his hand a field for 
his studies which was at once congenial and comparatively 
unworked, but happier in possessing a temperament which 
has enabled him to discern all that the Banished Duke 
found in the Forest, but always and especially “good in 
everything.” 
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THINGS SEEN. 
By J. H. Swann. 


& EORGE MEREDITH says somewhere: 
If we let romance go we exchange a sky for a ceiling. 
Another writer also finely says : 
To fight the ceaseless battle of the living world uninspired 
by dreams is a miserable, thankless task, for when it is over 
there will be sorry work sitting by a burnt-out fire and 


listening to the dry click of fallen cinders. The state of 
spiritual destitution in which many people exist to-day is 


simply amazing. Blind, they live upon the edge of a 
beautiful world, for ever denied the sense which would 
enable them to perceive it. On the Channel one man sees 


nothing but the bar and the glitter of whisky glasses; to 

another the waters are haunted by numerous phantoms of 

years gone by ships of Raleigh, white-sailed caravels of 

Drake, towering galleons from the Spanish Main; the love 

and strife and passion of men long dead. 

* % *% * * 

We were on our way to the railway station at Ely after 
a day spent in the old-time, cathedral city, and chiefly 
devoted to the elories of its tar-famed Minster. We had 
to pass again under the shadow of the great western tower 
and were impelled to take a final, momentary look inside 
the building, the west door being invitingly open. It was 
the most impressive moment of the day! 

No watchful verger seemed to be about; no admiring 
or tired visitors in sight. The great church appeared to 
be deserted. We saw the vista of giant pillars which rose 
from the pavement and met the spring of the arches 
supporting the darker mass of the clerestory: then came 
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the shadow-dimmed lofty roof. Away beyond the rich 
glories of the choir we could faintly discern the colour-mist 
of the east window. A strange silence, impressive as that 
of the star-strewn sky at midnight, pervaded the place ;- 
a stillness heavy with memories of the generations and 
the great events which have been and have passed away 
since in the far-off centuries the worship of the Almighty 
first haliowed that spot. It was as though we had had a 
sudden glimpse of the meaning of eternity. 

As with hushed step we retreated from that solemn 
shrine, a swift-winged bird darted past us into the 
building. 

x . + * * 

We are now on a hillside road in Derbyshire and it is 
night. The stillness is broken by our footsteps, the rattle 
of a pebble kicked along the road, the occasional bark of 
a distant farm-dog, and down below in the _ light- 
besprinkled Goyt valley the dull rumbling of a railway 
train. We can see the dim outlines of the hills which 
descend in increasing blackness to the valley, and beyond 
all is Kinder Scout, a dark shadow against the sky, which 


is becoming lighter. For it is the rising of the moon, and 
we pause to watch that wondrous sight. Our shadow 
becomes gradually perceptible against the stone wail 
bordering the road, and, as we watch the growing bright- 


ness of the sky, suddenly, beyond one of the hill tops, 
there shows a rim of nale fire. Gloriously it rises, until 
at last the moon in ali her beauty is revealed. Then the 
mist in the valley changes into a river of molten silver. 

¥ ¥ x * * 

From our holidaying place we had walked through the 
sun-dappled leafy Norfolk lanes to the old church of 
Paston. Between five and six hundred years ago certain 
letters which, being printed, fill more than one volume, 
and are known to students and readers as the Paston 
Letters, were written by members of the Paston family, 
who took their name from this quiet village. The letters 
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are prized for the familiar ight they throw on the life of 
those far-off days. The Hall has disappeared, but the 
ancient church with its monuments and effigies of Pastons 
of various centuries still remains; you approach it from 
the road through a lych-gate and along an avenue of trees. 
It stands amidst its graves, where “the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep’; square-towered, and in places 
clothed with ivy or some other creeper. There is a 
peaceful calm which is greatly refreshing to the much- 
tried nerves of the town dweller; and the scene would form 
a fitting setting to, and is interpreted by, Gray’s immortal 
“Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.” 

We had been misinformed as to the time of service, and 
evensong had progressed somewhat when we arrived. Not 
caring to disturb the congregation by a late entry we 
listened outside in the churchyard to the hymn which was 
being sung. The singing was of a much more melodious 
character than is usually heard in country churches, and 
the organ was being played by one who evidently had the 
secret of its music. The whole effect was beautiful and 
tender; the sunset light was on the trees and on the mossy 
gravestones, and everywhere there was peace. 

Lord of our life, and God of our salvation, 

Star of our night and hope of every nation 
so they sang, and the true dignity of life which seems so 
often submerged amid the clang and roar of a busy city 
was made manifest in that quiet country churchyard. 

When the singing ceased and the solemn monotone 
of prayer replaced it we stole quietly away. Further 
along the road we came to a gate leading into a field 
stretching towards the setting sun which was lighting 
earth and sky with glory indescribable. A row of tall 
trees at the further side of the field stood out with deep 
black trunks against the crimson and orange of the sunset. 

* * * * * 

The clang and rattle of electric cars, the crunching of 

gravel as heavily-laden lurries with brakes on go by, the 
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hooting and rush of motor cars and taxicabs, the incessant 
passing and repassing of folk of all sorts and conditions; 

all this goes on day by day outside the boundary wall 
of the Chetham Hospits al and Library. Within that wall 
lies the most precious gem of all Manchester’s proud 
possessions. Once on the quiet side of the gateway the 
enchantment of the days of old is upon you. Yield 
yourself to the influence of the beautiful old place, and in 
the midst of the hot-breathing twentieth century you may 
realise somewhat of the best of more stately and leisurely 
days. Go into the Library with its stores of ancient 
learning, and—be it quaint old Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, 
genial Sir Thomas Browne with his beautiful English and 
strange lore, or maybe gentle Izaak Walton, his Com- 
pleat Angler or his charming Lives of good and saintly 
men,—having selected your book enter the glorious old 
Reading Room where you may seat yourself on a chair 
made when Charles the Second was king of these realms. 

Here are panelled walls, carved furniture, a dreamy 
oriel window, dark-looking portraits of ancient worthies, 
including the Founder; case clocks which give dignity to 
the time o’ day, and many other things very good to see. 
Here surely in the midst of busy, practical Manchester 
old romance hath a secure retreat;—a place in which to 
dream of great things, of gallant men and true women; a 
place in which to renew the spirit in contact with noble 
thought and high purpose. And at certain times there 
comes the distant sound of young voices singing; it is the 
Chetham boys in their baronial dining-hall singing their 
“grace.” Listening to that strangely moving and melo- 
dious interruption to our reading, we glance at the 
Founder’s portrait and wonder what added joy his soul 
must have in Heaven for this his great, good work on 
earth. 
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AN EPISODE IN SKYE. 


By J. Reprearn WILLIAMSON. 


(ro afternoon of a drizzling July day, I joined the 
: steam yacht Raasay, then lying in Oban bay, for a 
leisurely cruise amoug the Western isles. The owner of 
the Raasay was also captain, and combined profit and 
pleasure by taking a limited number of paying guests on 
board in the summer months. The yacht was due to leave 
Oban at six o'clock, and, as the passengers arrived, they 
wer received on deck ane conducted to their cabins by 
the captain himself. lhis delicate attention did not 


e the consideration it deserved; but 


receive at the tim 
afterwards, in the light of events, we estimated the honour 
at its true value. 

The captain was a splendid figure of a man, burly in 
appearance, bluff and hearty in manner, with a ruddy, 
open face, and hair such as one imagines Rob Roy must 
have had. 

The passengers—twelve in number—ineluding two 
ladies, spent the first evening in making acquaintance 
with each other, and planning various alternative routes, 
for, amongst other alluring baits, the private circular 
announced that, on notice being given, the programme of 
daily sailings could be altered by the decision of a two- 
thirds majority. The prospect was delightful, but, 
strangely enough, whenever an alteration was proposed, 
the tides and currents always proved perverse, and even a 
unanimous vote failed to procure a change. One doubting 
person thought coincidence could be carried too far. 

But it really did not matter. The days were entranc- 
ingly beautiful, as the weeping West for once had dried 
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her tears: and we voyaged, on a charmed sea, past 
legendary shores, where strath and mountain, headland 
and corrie, were bathed in daylong smiles and sunshine. 
The life on board was cheerfully pleasant, and the serenity 
of holiday idling was undisturbed by anything more 
exciting than an occasional animated discussion in the 
twilight between the captain and his mate on some knotty 
theological point. The mate, a pious man who already 
had left three kirks on account of the mildness of their 
doctrine or laxity of discipline, generally ended the 
argument by dryly observing that the captain was in a 
very precarious position unless he left the Wee Frees 
for a stricter denomination, and the only ark of safety 
was the small sect of which he—the mate—was a shining 
light. 

Slowly sailing by day, and anchoring at night in cove 
or bay, the yacht went up the Firth of Lorne and Loch 
Linnhe, through the Sound of Mull and Sleat Sound, and 
on Saturday evening we steamed into Portree harbour, 
there to remain until the Monday following. The evening 
was profoundly still, and in the gathering dusk twinkling 


lights from the shore and mast heads shone like glow- 
worms across the water. By midnight the whole little 
world—ship, erew, passengers, land and loch—was 
wrapped in sleep and silence. Half an hour later I too 
was in a dreamless sleep. 

I was startled out of it by the sound of heavy sea boots 
trampling overhead, and the banging of buckets and 
swilshing of water across the deck. But high above the 
din and racket, the captain’s voice dominated all other 
sounds. It was like the rising and falling of a storm in 
the hills, the peals dying away to a rumble as the irate 
skipper strode to and fro. For an hour the tempest of 
words rolled and reverberated through every corner of the 
vessel, finally dwindling in a series of growls as the 
captain went down to his own cabin. 


In scattered groups the passengers discussed the 
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incident, and one bold spirit undertook to expostulate with 
the captain on his violent language. We learned after- 
wards the origin of the tornado was that a young sailor 
had misunderstood an order, and the crew were made to 
do the work of putting the yacht in Sunday trim twice 
over. 

When we met in the saloon for breakfast, the captain’s 
face bore no sign that anything more than ordinary had 
happened. He was dressed in his best suit of ‘blacks,’ and 
said a longer grace than usual, but that was all. Pre- 
sently one of the party, a Mr. Thompson—an amiable 
Lancashire manufacturer—enquired: “Don’t you think, 
captain, that your remarks this morning were far too 
strong, especially on Sunday?” The captain put down his 
knife and fork, looked at his questioner as if he had seen 
an apparition, and said, in a voice shaking with suppressed 
passion, “Mr. Thompson, [ll be greatly obliged if ye'll 
tell me who pays the wages of my crew, and whether you 
navigate this ship, or do I?” 

As only one answer was possible, the captain spent the 
next ten minutes in explaining what the position of mere 
passengers in relation to those set in Authority over them 
exactly was; and wound up by informing us that it was 
his custom to attend the kirk on Sunday, that he should 
expect all his passengers to accompany him, and that the 
boat would start at 10-15 punctually to convey us to the 
shore for that purpose. 

The two ladies declined the invitation, preferring to 
stay on board, and spend the time in reading. The 
gentlemen, on the contrary, protested there was nothing 
they would enjoy so much as going to hear a good Scotch 
sermon. A bystander might have thought some of the 
protestations did not ring quite true; but the fact remains 
that we were all assembled by the ship’s ladder long 
before the time of departure. 

During the passage across the harbour the captain 
improved the occasion by recounting his religious experi- 
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ences and impressions; “and I never forget, gentlemen, 
what my guid old mither used to say about observing the 
Sabbath. Ye ken: 


“A Sabbath well spent, brings a week of content 
And health for the toils of the morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned whate’er may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


We furtively glanced at each other, remembering the 
early morning, and no dissenting comment was made, 
even when he ultimately assured us that he was sorry to 
notice that Englishmen, as a rule, were too easy going in 
regard to Sabbath observances. 


Arriving at the landing stage, we followed him to the 
kirk on the hillside, and were shepherded into suitable 
pews, where we could be under his special care and 
observation. In the singing of the psalms and hymns, 
which he appeared to know by heart, his voice went rolling 
through the building like the boom of a surging wave 
round the sides of a cave, while subdued basses, timid 
tenors, and apprehensive altos and sopranos followed in 
the wake about half a note behind. 


When the service was over we marched back as we came, 
and at dinner the captain informed us—among other 
morsels of comfort—that ‘“‘yon,” meaning the sermon to 
which we had listened with pleasure, “was strong meat 
for men.” As scorn and pity were blended in equal 
proportions in the remark, the implication was quite 
understood that we poor Southrons were only accustomed 
to milk for babes. At the same time he was prepared to 
make allowances, and went so far as to say that he 
considered we were more to be pitied than blamed for the 
deficiencies of our upbringing and the neglect of our 
forbears, but I am afraid his worst suspicions of our 
natural depravity were more than confirmed when we one 
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and all declined with various hypocritical excuses, to go 
with him a second time to the kirk. 

And when—long after he had departed—I sat on deck 
and watched the sun sink down in bars of vermilion and 
gold behind the Western hills, and saw the twilight 
shadows creeping in the hollows and through the darken- 
ing woods, my thoughts wandered far away to mutinies 
and mysteries on the high seas, and captains blithe and 
bold who sailed away jocund and light of heart, but never 
saw their own land again. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


By Joun H. BrockLenurst. 


[* is often lamented that we have no great literary 

genius among modern writers. Work of great merit 
has been and is being done, but we do not find in it that 
undefinable intangible something which we call genius, 
genius of the first order. It is smart, shrewd, accom- 
plished, sparklingly witty, cleverly paradoxical, con- 
foundingly so, but, it is often too arrogant and dogmatic, 
or flippant and irreverent to warrant the appellation 
“literature,” in the best sense of the term. While not 
altogether lacking seriousness, the real motive of the 
writer is frequently obscured by puerile conceits and 
irritating antitheses that may be marvellous intellectual 
gymnastics, but do not tend to beauty, or clarity of 
meaning. 

It is a truism that the perfection of art is to conceal 
art. Some writers have too manifestly displayed their 
art nakedly and unashamedly, caring for little but 
sensationalism and theatrical effect, so long as they keep 
well to the front. Choice spirits there have been though 
their names are less well known. We have had the work 
of men like Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dowson, for 
example, work permeated with an earnest, serious desire 
to give expression to truth. In the first Mr. Yeats finds 
“the happiest and most ecstatic poetry of our time,” 
while the art of Dowson is “curiously faint and shadowy,” 
a characteristic of “the art of any man who is sincerely 
seeking for the truth, seeking for beauty.” We have 
also had Francis Thompson, a kindred spirit. Their work 
is not great in bulk yet it has in it the essential elements 
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of genius because they truthfully, imaginatively, and 
emotionally wrote of that which they knew and saw and 
felt. 

Of prose-writers we have not a few who are doing 
excellent work, with certain qualifications, as already 
enumerated. Among them we might mention George 
Bernard Shaw, Joseph Conrad, W. Pett Ridge, Charles 
Marriott, H. G. Wells, and G. K. Chesterton, and, the 
subject of this brief study, John Galsworthy. 

We will not acclaim him a great genius and prophesy 
for him an imperishable name on the roll of fame, but, 
possessing a mastery of plain comprehensible English, an 
alluring style, and conciseness of thought somewhat rare, 
and above all undoubted sincerity, he has qualities that 
may yet carry him far. 

William Hazlitt in one of his delightful and informing 
papers, that on The English Novelists, tells of a French 
philosopher, who thought that more was to be learned 
from good novels and romances than from the gravest 
treatises on history and morality, and without going so 
far as this himself he states that there are few works to 
which he is oftener tempted to turn for profit or delight 
than to the standard productions in this species of 
composition, for they give us, he says, “a close imitation 
of men and manners,” shew us “the web and texture 
of society as it really exists,” and acquaint us “ with the 
motives and characters of mankind.” And, while we 
“imbibe our notions of virtue and vice from practical 
examples and are taught a knowledge of the world 
through the airy medium of romance,’ “such writings 
as a record of past manners and opinions afford us the 
best and fullest information thereon.” 

The paper from which I have quoted was written in 
1815, nearly a century ago, and since that time much 
water has flowed under the bridges, and of varying 
quality. Hazlitt had Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
and Sterne; also Cervantes and Le Sage, whom he looked 
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upon as naturalised writers, and Sir Walter Scott. But 
with what great names our novel literature has since been 
adorned—Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, and Hardy, not 
to mention George Eliot or the Brontés and such lesser 
lights as Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley, Sir Walter 
Besant, and Robert Louis Stevenson. We have a literary 
inheritance of much greater extent than that which fell 
to the lot of Hazlitt and his generation, not only in 
romance but in poetry also, since we have had Tennyson, 
Browning, and Swinburne, and a host of minor poets not 
lacking in many of the features of the best, and if that 
great critic with his acute intellect were here to pass 
judgment on the work of to-day he would, while finding 
much to harrow his soul, rejoice to note that there are not 
ranting signs that the literary instincts of the nation 
may again revive and produce work worthy of our past. 

This is a slight digression, however. We were noting 
Hazlitt’s praise of novels and what might be termed his 
canons of criticism; and how the criticism of one period 
fits that of another, but the basis of literature, nature 
and humanity remain fundamentally unaltered and 
therefore the points of view in estimating literary work 
must be in essence the same. 

Hazlitt we see, required that novels must be true to life 
in outward circumstance and inner feeling; they must 
portray man, the individual unit, and man in the mass, 
that is in society, shewing how the social environment 
influences the character and makes or mars the man. 
Now tested on these lines Mr. Galsworthy merits 
considerable approbation. His work falls into three 
distinct classes, sketches, novels, and plays, and most of 
his writing up to the present time is accessible in volume 
form. Under the title, “A Commentary,’ Grant Richards 
in 1908 printed some eighteen articles, all but two of 
which had first been published in The Nation. In 
April of this year—1910—there came from the press 
a similar volume, “A Motley,” containing twenty-six 
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sketches which had originally appeared in various 
publications among which were The English Review, The 
Westminster Gazette, and The Nation. Two of the 
pieces, “ A Portrait” and “The Japanese Quince,” had 
not previously been presented to the public, but some 
half-dozen date as far back as 1899 and 1900. 

In October, 1909, appeared “ Villa Rubein and other 
stories,” “ Villa Rubein” dating as far back as the Spring 
of 1900, and the four remaining stories, occupying a little 
over half the book, to 1901 for their first appearance in 
volume form. All the stories, originally issued under a 
pseudonym, have been revised for the present edition. 

The novels, four in number, are: “The Island 
Pharisees ’’ (1904), “ The Man of Property ” (1906), “ The 
Country House” (1907), “ Fraternity ’’ (1909). 

The plays are four also: “The Silver Box,” first 
performed in London at the Royal Court Theatre, 
September 25th, 1906; “Joy,” at the Savoy Theatre, 
September 24th, 1907; “ Strife,’ at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, March 9th, 1909; and “ Justice,” at the same 
Theatre, February 21st, 1910. 

The first three can be had in one volume—1909—and 
“ Justice’ was issued from the press almost immediately 
after its first performance. 

The sketches and novels possess common distinguishing 
features as would naturally be expected. Sketches have 
not been discontinued though Mr. Galsworthy is engaged 
in more important work, for he contributed a delightful 
‘short study” of the passing of the London cabman, 
under the title of “ Evolution,” to The Nation in July 
last, and another on “The Inn of Tranquillity” to the 
same paper on November 12th. It is apparent, however, 
from the foregoing chronological list of his works that 
the sketches have been the school where he has trained 
for his more ambitious efforts, and not alone in style but 
in subject matter, 

“In “A Commentary” we find two papers on prisons 
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under the titles, ““ The House of Silence” and “ Order,” 


and a third headed “ Justice.’ The latter is a criticism 
and condemnation of our law of Divorce, and the prison 
papers might very justly be regarded as preliminary 
studies for the play which has called forth so much 
comment last year. In “The Prisoner” in the collection 
“A Motley” he deals with the subject of solitary confine- 
ment, illustrating by a concrete example from a German 
prison he visited, its calamitous consequences on those 
compelled to undergo the terrible ordeal. 

It is an intensely sympathetic study and Mr. 
Galsworthy was suffering under strong emotion when he 
penned the story. The man was a life prisoner, and at 
the time of the visit had already been immured twenty- 


seven years. He was mealy in complexion and had 
“hands dusty like a miller’s, but there was nothing in 
the cell to produce dust . ... it was not dust on his 


hands, but some excretion on the human plant running 
to seed,” and so, “‘ when I think of him,” he writes, 
“there still for all I know, I feel a sort of frenzy rising 
in me against my own kind. I feel the miserable aching 
of all the caged creatures in the world.” As we all know, 
he returns to the subject in “Justice,” the play, which 
is evidently the production of a man who knows at first 
hand of what he is writing, and its greatness and its 
human appeal are the result of the writer’s having felt 
and seen that which he depicts in so realistic and power- 
ful a manner. Naturally we turn away from sight and 
sound of human suffering and sorrow, careless and callous 
as we are, if not absolutely cruel. It is something to an 
author’s credit if by his artistry he can attract us to his 
work, and then awaken our sleeping sympathy if not 
indeed endow us with his active “ social conscience.” 
Throughout all the stories there is, notwithstanding 
much difference and divergence, a unity and rational 
sequence. His sympathies are with the downtrodden and 
oppressed, while his irony and sarcasm are reserved for 
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the vulgar and selfish well-to-do. He rarely misses the 
apt word, and always fixes his scenes in the right setting, 
never failing to emphasise the point at the exact 
psychological moment or touch it with deep emotional 
sincerity. 

Mr. Galsworthy has an eye for the comedy of life, as 
well as its tragic elements, as several of his sketches shew, 
notably “Facts” in “A Commentary,’ wherein in a 
delightfully comic vein he gives us a true portrait of the 
self-complacent successful individual. He takes us gaily 
through his day’s routine, from breakfast to the Temple 
for business, to lunch at the club, and dinner in the 
evening. “The hero of the sketch walked always at the 
same pace, neither fast nor slow, his head erect, looking 
before him with an air of: I am getting there: this is 
salubrious.”’ 

Galsworthy, it is sometimes alleged, is without humour, 
but any reader of his sketches will most emphatically 
demur to the truth of the statement. The humorous 
touches are found at the most unexpected moments and 
are plentifully scattered throughout his works. The 
sketches ‘“ Facts,” “The Consummation,’ and “The 
Japanese Quince” are sufficient to disprove the idea, but 
take “ The Careful Man” as further evidence, and permit 
a brief quotation therefrom, 


** He had not too much head, nor too much heart. He had 
not too much appetite, but he had appetite enough. When 
asked at lunch which sweet he would partake, he would answer : 
‘a little of both thanks,” for nothing seemed to him in life so 
great a pity as to take one thing to the exclusion of another... 
... It was repugnant to him to have too much wife, and yet, 
not wife enough was also very painful ; and so he devised a way 
out of his embarrassment by saying to himself: ‘we two are 
only married to the extent that we desire to be; we will do 
exactly as we like.’” 


And in a similar vein of ironical humour he takes us 
through the typical Briton’s career, tilting at his fads in 
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houses, meat, money, and religion, his opportunities and 
habits of compromise. 


Mr. Galsworthy has devoted his attention in his greater 
work almost exclusively to two classes, the poorer working 
people and derelicts of humanity on the one side, and the 
professional, or prosperous middle-class household on the 
other, who have been described by one of his critics as 
“moderate people, moderately rich, moderately virtuous, 
and immoderately comfortable,” but, in the two volumes 
we have been considering there is a wide variety of 
subject skilfully handled, exhibiting him as a keen 
observer of the little traits of human character as well 
as a visionary prophet in the larger issues of life. He 
handles his themes with an exquisite delicacy and his 
reticence and sobriety of thought bear unimpeachable 
testimony to his judgment and discrimination, where a 
less sensitive spirit and less finely organised mind would 
fall into over-emphasis and melodramatic anti-climax. 

His prose has a poetical quality without the poetry 
injuring the prose. Sometimes it is but in a sentence or 
two that the poet in the writer is exhibited, but the two 
prose-idylls, “The Parting” and “The Lime-Tree,” he 
has never yet excelled in this vein. 

“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together,” and the ill often seems to exceed the good. 
In these sketches he gives us, as one writer puts it, “ the 
drab fabric of daily life interwoven of baffling forces and 
multifarious shifting moods.” 

With regard to the novels much the same criticism 
holds good. There is honest, sincere, conscientious, and 
fine workmanship, genuine feeling and distinction of 
manner. They are interesting presentments of particular 
phases of life in certain sections of society, and display a 
critical acumen hardly excelled by some of our greatest 
novelists, but, they somehow suggest that they are little 
more than enlarged sketches, or groups of sketches with a 
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story threading them together more or less loosely. He 
has not yet achieved a masterpiece in his novels. 

Within his limitations, however, Galsworthy has done 
most memorable work on very high levels. The didactie 
element is too much in evidence it is true. It is too 
intrusive for the work of art a novel should be, for 
didacticism always diminishes the artistic effect. 

Mr. Galsworthy has hitherto worked in a somewhat 
narrow sphere, a growing characteristic of modern 
writers, but it is a method that has the advantage of 
thoroughness when well carried out. He writes vividly 
of the poor and outcast, their homes, their struggles, their 
jealousies, their comradeship, their patience, their little 
weaknesses, and their loves and hates; on the other hand 
he can paint us to the life the Forsyteism of the Forsytes, 
men who have made money, and the Pendycitis of the 
Pendyces, a county family, though by no means wealthy. 
Forsyteism holds what it gets and prides itself on its 
practical commonsense view of things and takes its rise 
in a sense of property. Pendycitis shews itself in aloof- 
ness from suffering and love of personal comfort, in 
overweening conceit and arrogance, and a conviction of 
the necessity of the Pendyces and their kind for the 
maintenance of the stability of the nation. The careful 
analysis of these two qualities in “ The Man of Property ” 
and “The Country House” respectively reveal Mr. 
Galsworthy as a satirist of high quality with a close clear 
insight into human follies and fancies. 

“ Fraternity” is his latest novel and his best. There 
is a more unified interest; it is less of a mosaic than 
“The Island Pharisees.” ‘The Country House” was 
better than “ The Man of Property,” but “ Fraternity ” 
is a long way in advance of “The Country House,” 
though one must not forget the admirable portrait of a 
true lady, Mrs. Pendyce, in the latter book. “Fraternity” 
is subtle, stimulating, and replete with incident. It is a 
haunting tragedy, in which every character lives in the 
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mind of the reader and it is written with surpassing skill 
and force. 

The old philosopher and scientist, Mr. Stones, is a 
unique personality obsessed with one idea, “ Universal 
Brotherhood,” on which he is making a formidable 
treatise. He is a link between the two sets of people in 
the story—through his employment of the little model, 
as his amanuensis—and, in fact, the most attractive 
character in the book. It is Mr. Stones who says, “ Each 
of us has a shadow in those places, in those streets,’—the 
streets of slumdom, and as the plot is worked out we see 
how the inhabitants of suburbia cannot get away from the 
dwellers in the city. 

There are two sets of people—from Kensington and 
Hound Street—exactly duplicated, “ two married couples, 
one young man, one young girl, and one old man,” in 
each set, and very cleverly are their lives and interests 
interwoven. The object of Mr, Galsworthy seems to be 
the creation, or, cultivation, of a “social conscience,” 
hoping that thereby plans would ultimately be formulated 
to remedy the derangements and evils with which he sees 
society afflicted. “A queer new thing,” he calls this Social 
Conscience, “the dim bogey stalking pale about the 
houses of those who, through accidents of leisure or of 
culture, had once left the door open to the suspicion: Is 
it possible that there is a class of people besides my own, 
or am I dreaming?” 

He sets forth no particular scheme by which a less 
inequitable condition in the lives of the people might be 
brought about. Nor does this work fall within the scope 
of a novel; ways and means he leaves to-others contenting 
himself with having exposed the defects, irregularities, 
and injustices of the social system as he sees them. 

In reading some novelists we are struck by their 
frequent, pithy sayings, Meredith perhaps being the 
supreme example. One cannot accuse Galsworthy of 
deviating from his story or line of thought for the sake 
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f a smart epigram. It is not often he uses what John 
Morley would call aphoristic salt, and it is only occasion- 
ally you come across a sentence particularly worth 
recording. Though not marked by any striking origin- 
ality, we have— 


** One’s class is one’s self exaggerated,” 
“Our morality is the sum total of everybody’s private instinct 
of self preservation.” 


Let us now turn for a few moments to consider the 
main qualities of Galsworthy’s plays. They have been 
much discussed of late, and Manchester playgoers have 
had the opportunity of seeing three of the four efficiently 
performed through the enterprise of Miss Horniman of 
the Gaiety Theatre, and judging them from the theatrical 
standpoint. Being also accessible in book form we have 
the means of making in the study also, a critical estimate 
of their literary value. 

There are plays that are excellent as literature but not 
satisfactory from the actor’s and stage manager’s point 
of view, and in this connection the names of Tennyson 
and Browning at once come to mind. 

Our opinions may be totally at variance with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s on the administration of justice to rich and 
poor, the relations of Capital and Labour, or the evils of 
our Prison system, but we must agree that as a play- 
wright he has an eye to proper and timely effect. He 
marshals his events in proper sequence with all connect- 
ing links duly furnished, so that his audience easily 
follows the working out of the plot from beginning to end 
of the play. He has the true dramatist’s instinct for 
condensation, for we have ever to keep in mind that in a 
play of some two and a half hours’ duration there must 
be exhibited, not a few hours of a man’s life only, but 
the entire man, by means of the words and situations. 
The dramatic author must attempt.to give in his play, to 
use the words of Goethe, “the life we witness daily, the 
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life which all men live, but few men notice,” and the 
measure of his success is his ability to focus its salient 
features in a condensed, concentrated clearness and 
completeness under the restrictions and _ limitations 
imposed by the theatre. 

In this respect Galsworthy is eminently successful. 
There is an Ibsen-like terseness in his style. Every word 
and sentence tells. There is no wasted eftort. His 
dramas are evidently the product of painstaking labour 
and vigilant self-criticism. Nothing less, be the writer 
never so great a genius, could produce the same degree of 
perfection. Ruskin somewhere defines an artist as one 
who has submitted to a law which it is painful to obey. 
Galsworthy must have submitted himself to the discipline 
here suggested with unremitting zeal judging by his 
superb craftsmanship. Such skill could hardly have been 
reached, but by steady persistent obedience to the stern 
laws controlling the production of effective drama. 

“Justice” is styled a Tragedy; “Strife,” a Drama, 
without a distinctive epithet; and “ The Silver Box” a 
Comedy. It borders upon the tragic, though in the main 
it would respond to the test of our great authority on 
Comedy, in that it “ awakens thoughtful laughter,” “ the 
laughter of the mind.” 

The three plays have been written with a definite 
humanitarian end in view, and here again he challenges 
the criticism of your Art for Art’s sake advocate. He 
makes his stage a reformer’s platform, from which he 
enunciates his criticism of life, and if it detracts in any 
way from his success as an artist, though not so much 
perhaps as the ardent apostle of zstheticism would have 
us believe, he has we feel, deliberately chosen his line of 
action, fully conscious of its lowering his artistic achieve- 
ment, but prepared to accept the limitations for the sake 
of a cause. We bandy about such phrases as, the artist 
cares only for reality, great art comes only from reality, 
the reformer’s zeal leads the artist away from reality, but 
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Galsworthy gets in close touch with it, reformer though 
he be, and remains a great artist still. 

No one can lay the charge against him, at one time 
made with regard to Ibsen, that he has a morbid predilec- 
tion for “ nauseous” subjects. He is the valiant knight 
that would redress human wrong and we admire the 
earnest, skilful, presentation of the author’s indictment. 
It is an unfortunate coincidence that the particular 
subjects dealt with justly provoke the complaint that the 
plays are gloomy and depressing. Well, Othello, Hamlet, 
and King Lear are not cheering, and Galsworthy’s 
conception of his work, and, shall we say, mission, 
prevents his being tempted to write merely for the 
titillation of the sensuous palate of the playgoer debased 
by musical comedy. 

There are derived from his plays an_ intellectual 
pleasure and elevated emotions which are a more 
permanent joy than any appeal to the senses can ever be. 
If we come away from a performance, say of “ Strife” 
or “ Justice’ with a feeling of oppression, and perhaps 
wondering whether the attitude of Mr. Paramor in “ The 
Island Pharisees” is not after all the best—Mr. 
Galsworthy makes him say, “I never go to modern plays, 
too d ---d gloomy ’—our oppression most probably arises 
from the fact that we have not emancipated ourselves 
entirely from the idea that the sole object of the drama 
is to interest and amuse and that we have not clearly 
grasped in our minds the particular quality for which we 
ought to look. This much ought to be said in answer to 
the disparaging criticism of the plays in question. 

One may hope, notwithstanding, that Mr. Galswortiy 
will yet display his versatility by working another vein 
and give us plays that will interest, amuse, instruct, and 
improve us. We do not want, as Charles Lamb put it, 
and so expressed a universal craving of human nature, 
“to live always in the precincts of the law-courts—but now 
and then for a dream-while or so, to imagine a world with 
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no muddling restrictions—to get into recesses whither no 
hunter could follow-—— 
‘Secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove.” 
But perhaps we are asking too much here and when we 
desire the poetry of life we shall have to look elsewhere, 
for it is to be hoped that Galsworthy is not our only 
dramatist worthy of patronage. 

He is justly popular now. He “draws” to use a 
colloquial expression, in Manchester at any rate, for the 
present, because of the novelty of his realism, but the 
public are fickle and even intellectual Manchester 
may tire. 

The realism is sometimes too close to life, too micro- 
scopic, and too photographically faithful to be true in 
the broadest and highest sense. Facts require the play 
of imagination, careful selection, and a certain amount 
of idealisation, with reason and judgment holding the 
balance, for the presentation of life to be accurate, just, 
and full, and any single aspect thus handled will give a 
wider, deeper insight into it than a whole series of fifty 
or more minutely detailed views, much in the same way 
as an impressionist painting reveals nature more truly 
than the most conscientious reproduction of every twig, 
blade of grass, cloud, and shadow. 

We must not ask too much of one man. Shakespeares 
do not appear in every generation. We can but express 
the wish that while Mr. Galsworthy keeps things 
uniformly and studiously on the plane of common 
experience he will never let his work be commonly done. 
It is to his great credit, to quote Mr. Archer, that “ he 
has invented the art of rendering commonplace fact 
without crudity, without cynicism, without sentiment- 
alism of any sort,” and that “he is one of the most 
original dramatists not only of England but of Europe.” 

He is interesting from the point of view of artistic 
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method, and the story he tells, or, the lesson he inculcates, 
in his heartfelt fashion. He is free from the not 
uncommon faults of over-emphasis and exaggeration; in 
fact, his tendency is in the opposite direction, towards a 
fastidiously subdued style of composition bordering on 
preciosity. He writes clean-cut terse sentences free from 
bewildering paradoxes and antitheses and never leaves 
you in doubt as to his meaning, or reflecting that he is 
inebriated with his own cleverness. His character studies 
are credible, well-drawn, and consistent whether they 
belong to the great under-world of poverty or the better 
classes. His representations of life are compact, illumi- 
nating, and convincing, the rich harvest of subtle, keen 
observation of human nature. 

Galsworthy shews to best advantage in the delineation 
of the fine shades of feeling and the quieter emotions, 
though there is passion well depicted in “ Strife,” and 
great power and impressiveness in “Justice.” His great 
forte is the drama. THe seems to have the necessary 
discernment of essentials, and the instinct for compression 
and scenic effects desiderated in stage productions. Thus 
it is, that, abjuring the irrelevant and insignificant and 
selecting what tells, he has done here his most notable 
work, at once strong, vital, and distinctive. Whatever 
opinion we hold concerning his humanitarian propa- 
gandism we must admit that in Mr. Galsworthy we have 
one of the most sincere and conscientious writers of the 
day. We await his future work with an earnest expect- 
ancy, believing that his potentialities have not yet been 
fully revealed to us. 
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FATHER’S FACE-ACHE. 


By Water EMSLEy. 


W HEN father’s going frantic, and his fist is on his 
jaw, 

When he’s got a hot bread poultice in a stocking round his 
maw, 

When he’s washed his mouth with whiskey till the skin is 
off his tongue, 

And he talks unholy language—and he doesn’t think it’s 
wrong, 

When we flee his awful presence ’cause there’s sulphur in 
the room, 

And we hear him in the distance a wishing for his tomb, 

When th’ dog’s been hurt by father’s foot and yelping 
runs around, 

When pepper pods have failed to cure and ginger—‘lump” 
and “ground,” 

When pills and paraffin have tried to do their level best, 

And father paces round the room and never wants to rest, 

When father’s hair is up on end and father’s eyes do glare, 

Then father’s got the face-ache and you'd better not be 
there. 


When father’s got the face-ache, oh! there’s music in the 
air. 

And sounds in high falsetto and deep bass notes are there, 

Dear mother sits her down and weeps and sister’s leaving 
home, 

And puss, tho’ a protestant cat, has gone away to roam. 

For father’s roaring like a bull; he’s minus coat and vest; 

And tho’ his self possession’s gone he seems to be 
“ possessed,” 
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He calls it “dental caries’ when a dental care he’s got, 

But when I’ve got an aching tooth he simply says it’s 
* rot.’ 

He’s damming up his feelings, and some other things also; 

No doubt when father’s finished he’ll persuade the pain to 
go. 

* . * * ce 

Hark! [hear the doora banging! Yes! he’s gone without a 
doubt, 

And he’s trav’ling towards the dentist’s—so he’s gone 
to have it out! 





Withaa 
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